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‘Lord CasTLereaGH supported the opinion, that such a CONSPIRACY did exist, with the determined 

+ of ranning down the characters of the princes of the biood, and through them fo destroy the 
rerchical branch of the constitution, Having failed in the attempt to injure it by open force, they 

now proceeded to sap and undermine it by the diffusion of seditious libels, converting the noble aitri- 
of a free press to the most dangerous and detestable purposes. H. r. bh. the Commander in Chief 
the principal object of their raneorons invective. To his prejudice faets were falsified, and mo- 
‘tives attributed to him of which his very nature was incapable. As to the observation of the hon. gent. 
4t the crown lawyers had not done their duty in not prosecuting libellers, he had only to say, that 
nol always easy to convict. upon an obvious libel, as a very small portion of legal knowledge 
ted with some ingenuity, would be sufficient to defeat a prosecution.” ——Speech of 21th Jan. 1809, 


& wa 


with 
Ur. Wardle made his Charges. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Lonp CasTLEREAGH.——* Suthcient un- terships ; but, to dispose of those oflices 
to the day is the evil'thereof;’’ and, in} for the good of the service, and to such 
persons, ‘of course,, as are well qualified, 





India Directors are sworn not to sell Wri- 


spit of my most anxious wish to put upon 
record, in the Register, the remaining | trom their probity, as well as their talents, 
Cases of the York Inquiry, other matter, |} to fill places of great trust and confidence. 
of the same sort, presses forward contmu- These Writers are clerks, sent out to In- 
ally upon me, and, with new and irresis-| dia, where they have the management of 
tile claims, contends for the preference. | the Company’s business; where they col- 
Amongst all the cases, however, which | /ect taxes from the people ; and where, 
emand immediate notice, that of this Lord | when they arrive at high situations, they 
Castlereagh, is certainly entitled to the | exercise great and fearful authority over 
first place. But, before 1 enter upon it } the people. You will allow, that it is 
I ninst explain some circumstances, which | very fitting, that persons, who are to fill 
may not be generally known. The case | such. posts, should not be needy and gree- 
is that of a transaction of proffered barter ; dy adventurers ; that'they should be men 
in which, as the dealers in live-stock term | of honour as well as men of sense ; and, 
it, a swap was intended to be made of an | that they should come recommended by 
Vast India Writership fora Seat in the House | these qualities, and not by a sum of money, 
of Commons, Now, reader, you should be | in the shape of a bribe. This is what 
‘iormed, that a. Writership is an office un-| ought to be; and, the principle, indeed 
Cor the Kast India Company, of which offices | the daw is, that this shall be, and, to secure 
there are many, and which are all bestow-| the fulfilment of the law, the Directors 
«| by the East India Directors, who are a} are even sworn not to sell any of these offi- 
hind of ministers, or rulers, in the affairs} ces.-——How far the practice has corres- 
“ithe Conpany. ‘The people of England | pouded with the theory, you will soon 
pay, though in a cireuitous way, all the| see; and, I beg you not to be surprized, 
salaries of these Writers and for all that is| if you find the affairs of the Kast India 
sained by ali the persons, who goto India| Company to exhibit symptoms very little 
and get rich there. So that, when you see | better, than,those exhibited in the affairs 

iat is called a Nabob come and settle in| of the army, as connected with the esta~ 

‘country, you see aman who has got} blishment in Gloucester Place ———It will 


“'l his means out of the ¢axes raised in Eng- | not be forgotten, that, when Donovan (our 


‘uid, the East India establishment being, | old friend, Donovan !) came to be examin- 
like many other establishments, nothing } ed at the bar of the House of Capimnanrs it 
or ~ than a round-about channel, through a »peared, that wih had be en concernes . 
“ich the fruits of the general labourand in- | the Sale of HW ruersiips, as we Il as of mili 

"nes of the people go into the pockets of | tary commissions apd promotions. rhe 
‘dividuals, ‘This fact it will be necessary | East India Directors, many of whom, to 
por You to bear in mind, in order to be able | our great misfortune, are in the House, 
'o form a correct judgment as to. how you | seemed thunderstruck. at the fact; well 
“nt your family and neighbours are aflect- | knowing, that they were sworn not to sell 
“! by the abuse of which I am about to| any Bs. oflices, At this J, for my part, 
‘peak somewhat in detail. The East | was quite surprized, seeing that, for many; 
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years past, these offices, both Writershaps 
and Cadetships (the latter being a military 
ofiice in the East Indies) have been adeer- 
in every 
news-paper in the kingdom, just in the 
same way and with as little disguise, as 
horses or houses are advertised.——Never- 
theless, as the thing was come out, there 
was no shoffling it off. Inquiry was 
called for in the East India depariment as 
well as in that of the army; and Mrs. 
Clarke having given the ministers a pret- 
ty good sample of the effcts of their ex- 
aminations at the bar of the House, it was 
resolved to foro a distinct Committee, in a 
separate apartment of the House, for the 
purpose of prosecuting this Inquiry. The 
Committee, so appointed, made their Re- 
port on the 23rd of March, which Report, 
together with the Evidence, consisting of 
238 folio pages, I have now before me. 
From this valuable book, it appears, 
that, though there be no positive proof of 
the Directors having actually sold any of 
the oflices, which they had taken an oath 
not to sell; yet, that they gave them to 
persons, who did se// them, and to persons, 
too, whom they must have known to be 
incapable of filling the offices themselves. 
kor Instance, the Director ‘THELLUsSON 
gave three writerships to Mr. Wooprorp, 
his cousin. Mr. Woodford sold the first 
for 3,500. the second for 38,0001, and he 
disposed of the third toa Mr. Tanovurpin, 
upon the latter undertaking to procure, 
for a friend of Mr. Woodtord, the next 
presentation to a church living of the value 
of 3001. a year.——The public have seen 
Mr. Woodford’s statement, and to that I 
refer them, for the present, it being my 
object now to fix the attention of the reader 
to the Case of LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
By-and-by, when | come to lay other 
cases before the public, the Reverend Dr. 
Locker of Farnham in Sarrey (my native 
town,) and a Reverend Tuomas Luoyp, will 
be seen purchasing and se!ling Cadetships, 
and, of course, will take their proper place 
upon the list with the Clergymen, whom 
Mrs. Clarke’s affair introduced to a bur- 
thened and insulted nation. —— I have 
said that the Directors are not, in these 
papers, proved to have sold the places 
themselves; but, that they are proved 
to have given them to persons who did 
sell them, or swap them away. We shall, 
in a future article upon the subject, see 
some other great names introduced ; but, at 
present we must confine ourselves to Lorp 
CastLereacn ; to Lord Castlereagh, whio 
and whose family, have, within the last 


tised for saie, or tor purchase, 
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| the Seat, the other was not to have the 









LoS) 
thirty years, swallowed mitlions of 4), 
public money ; to Lord Castlereagh. y 

is now Secretary of State for the \\ 

department, and, of course, one of +), 
sha y rhe.e -¢o , hs "2 ) Hind " 
chief adi 2sers a Lie King . wo Lord ( qk. 
tlereagh, who is a colleague of that Mr 
Perceval, who prosecuted the Plymouth 
‘Tinman ; to Lord Castlere ach, who nade 
the Speech, an extract of which 1 have 
taken for my motto ; to Lord Castlereagh 
who, upon Mr. Wardle’s bringing forward 


Bon hae 


his charges, was the loudest amongst thos 
who cried out “ Jacobin Conspiras nd 
who stated “ the difficulties of producing con. 
* viction in cases of libel 3’ to Lord Ca 

reagh, whom the Irish have such good 
son to remember, and with whom | ho 
to make every man in England acquainte 
Others anon; every one in his turn; b 

first of all, let us confine ourselves, Jet 

direct our undivided attention, to the Cas 
of Lord Castlereagh. This being a case 
of such importance ; it being a case that 
sv clearly exposes to our view the manner, 
in which Seats in Parliament are bargained 
for; it being a case that goes to the very 
root of all the evils we suller; all our m- 
series and all our shame ; it being sucha 
case as this, I shall give the whole of i 
Evidence relating to it. The witnes 
only three; namely, a Mr. Repine, Lord 
Crancarty, and Lord Castiengacn hin- 
self.——I beg the reader to go patiently 
through all this Evidence. A_ great deal 
of it is not directly to the main point; bub 
the whole of it is deeply int resting. Ui . 
serve how familiarly Repine and even th 
two Lordstatk of the ruck. Observe how 10- 
timate Reding was with the Mare. oF >! 

co, and how freely he speaks of the anowt 
of the Writership and the Seaé. You wl! 
see that Rrpinc produces several letters 
from the Marquis of Sligo to him; @ 
that he talks of the Marquis’s sole proper) 
inthe Seat. You see him negociating ¥'" 





€s al 


uch 
| the two Lords about the swap with as mu 


ease as any two of us negociate about the 
swap fora horse or acow. From = 
little incidents we get the true picture" 
life, of the thing ; aye, the true pict" ol 
our unparalleled degradation. 


Mr. REDING’S EVIDENCE. | 
« What was the understood -y ep 
this agreement ?-—That if the one ba ‘i 
it. 
tership; that was the way Liunderstoa! 
Through whose means was the hp rt 
ship to be procured ?—I beg to 2 re 
mission, if it is not too great a fever! 
wait till I examine my accounts. 
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iyswer to the best of your recollection. 
(his Writership was to be received from 
othe members of the Board of Con- 


originally. It is a thing that I have 


» wish to displease ths house in, in any 


» whatever, but it is hard I should be 
oe] to disclose the secrets. 

J: isnecessary you should dis#lose every 

on know; through which of the 

of the Board of Controul did you 

staud this appointment was to be ob- 
-The earl of Clancarty. 

v did you know it was to be obtained 

igh his meaus?—I waited upon his 


and he wrote to me afterwards | 
I wrote to another noble- | 


to him. 
friend of mine. 
was that other nobleman ?>—That 


1isnow dead; 1t was the marquis | 


ug very intimate with him; I told 
n, if this one thing could be done, | 
id manage to assist his friend to get 


ober. 


Which was to be got for his friend, the | 


ritership, or the Seat in Parliament ?— 
be Seat in Parliament. 

ihe give you any letter to lord Clan- 

‘one; the marquis of Sligo cail- 

| ny house at different times, and we 

versed upon this subject, and I re- 


ved a letter to come to the Board of | 


batroul, 
fron whom was that letter ?—Lord 
acarty. Detore J obeyed this note, I 
ited upon the marquis of Sligo, and told 
Thad a letter; he said, 1 know you 

/itismy man. I did not know lord 

Carty at that time. In consequence 


‘us letter, I came to the Board uf Con- 


l, and several steps of negotiation took | 
ce respecting this Seat and this Thing. | 


‘hot know that I was doing wrong, for 
4s Hot selling the Seat. 


Wy ~ ie 
‘Hat conversation passed between you 
| was pounds or guineas, I do not recollect. 


d lord Clancarty ?—We have had so 
iY Conversations, that, without reference 
‘ny documents, I cannot say ; I have 
hy of his notes. 
lave you notes relating to this transac- 
“hoW in your possession ?—-He does not 
‘ny thing further in the notes, but only 
“ring Twill call at such a time. 
‘hen how will looking at those notes 
ae, you to communicate any circum- 
fer = committee which you can- 
‘—Becguse I generally made some 
barks and private memorandums, to see 
“tel had to answer, where I had to 
‘Perhaps I had a dozen letters or 


—Lord Castlereagh. 





| street, and 
| came, never to let him come into the 


| house. 
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1 more, from diflerent people, when l came 


" 
home. 

Did the transaction break off upon this 
conversation ?—It did. 

Had you any subsequent conversation 
on the same subject with lord Clancarty ? 
—I do not think I had, for I understood 
this man of the name of Davies made a 
piece of work abcut it, and I never spoke 
to Davies; [| would not speak in the 
| desired my servants, if he 


When I met lord Clancarty since, 
he has said, how do you do, Mr. Reding, 
nothing more. 

Is this a true account of the termination 
of that transaction ?—It is, as far as I can 
recollect. 

Did you mention to lord Clancarty the 
name of the person for whom you wished 


i wrote to him ?——-I had the honour this appotntment to be obtained in India? 


I really do not know whether I did or did 


not. 


Recollect yourself.—I thave not the 
power to satisfy myself, whether | did or 
did not. 

Who was the person for whom you 
wished to procure the appointment ?/—A 
Mr. Ogg. 

Who is Mr. Ogg ?—He is a young gen- 
tleman who lived in Gloucester-street, or 
Devonshire-street, Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury. 

How was he known to you?—He is 
known to me through the interference of 
Mr. Davies, of Northumberland-street. 

What sum of money was Mr. Ogg to 
give you for procuring this appointment? 


—| understood from Mir. Ove at first it 


was to be 3,000/. at least, trom Mr. Da- 
vies, then on going to Lloyd’s Coffee- 


I told 


house, I found it was to be 3,500l. 
| them they were al! a set of shuiflers, for 


there was a larger sui of money than I 
knew any thing abeut, and I would have 
nothing more to do with it: whether it 


Did yow transaction with Mr. Ogg 
break off in consequence of this circum-~- 
stance ?>—No, it did not, my transaction 
with Mr. Ogg broke off in consequence of 
lord Clancarty being offended, and I being 
offended; and besides that, I understood 
that this man of the name of Davies sent 
some papers to lord Ciancarty, on which 
I concluded, and all parties concluded, it 
was most prudent = drop further nego- 
tiation upon the subject. 

Was a money deposited by Mr. Ogg? 
__Never; not to me or any body, that I 
know of. 


5$3] 


Were you to receive the whole sum of 
$,000/. or guineas from Mr. Ogg ?— From 
bis friends I was to receive it ; but it was 
not to be put into my poc ket, though for 
the moment | was to receive if, it was to 
be given in diflerent ways. 

In what ways was it to be d livided, and 
between whom ?—Some part was to go for 
agency to Davies. 


What part was he to have ?—I never 


mentioned to him to have more than com- | 


mon commission at live per-cent.; ano- 


i part was to be 


i) Irs. Grove, 
What relation?—I do not know how 
nearly related this young lady was to her. 
What was her name?—Iam not posi- 


nts which 
ant to-day. 

to be done with the remain- 
art of it Was Commission to me. 

What part of the sum of 3,000 gue as 
or pounds had you, distinct to yourself ?- 

A coimmission. 

At the rate of five per-cent. 
my friend chose to make a present of 
more, | should not say a word against it. 

Was a commission at five per-cent. 
upon 3,0001 or guineas, all that you ex- 
pected in return for returiing a Member 
to Parliament ?—That was all ihat I ex- 
pected to have eventually for myself; if 
my friend wished to do me any other ser- 
vice, I was very willing to obe y his com- 
roands. 

Was Mr. Ogg, who was tv receive the 
appointment to the East Indies, to pay any 
nore than 3,000 guineas or pounds ?—] un- 
derstood, when I went to | Joyd’s Coflee- 
house, that he was to pay 500 potnds or 
guineas more, on which | turned my back 
on all the parties; | would uot have any 
thing more to do with Davies, because I 
found he meant to deceive me and the 
parties. 

What other parties were concerned, be- 


tive, without looking to docums 
] did not think Ishould w 
Wi] nat 


1) 


was 


der ?>—I] 


sides Davies ?—Mr. Livie, the brother-in- | 


Jaw of Mr. Oge. 

‘Do you mean, in saying you turned your 
back upon all the parties, that you turned 
your back upon Mr. Davies and Mr, Li- 
vie ?>—Yes. 

Was there any body besides? 
Ogg was in the reom with us. 

Did you not continue your negotiation 
with Mr. Ogg upon this subject f—WMr. 
Ogg called at my house at different times, 
and his sister, Mrs. Livie: ; Idid not ever 
afier speak a word to Mr. Davies. 

Did the negotiation go on with Mr. Ogg 


—Mr. 


giyeu to a relation of 
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the manner I have stated, in eons: quen 

of what passed with lord Clanc arty. 
Did it die away in consequence of 7) 

turning your back upon these partie 





From the circumstance of this Mr. Davie 

avieg 
sending to lord Clancarty, I was afrai 9) 
our names would be exposed, ai ud pie 


ped all further negotiation with him, 

Did you drop all further ne: gotiati 
Mr. Ogg? (—Mr. Ogg and | lied n 
ther business, from that period to th 
rent, 
| Was the whole advantage you exp 
' to derive to yourself for returning I 
ber to Parhament, a commission of five 
per-cent. upon 3000/. or guineas ?—I «i 
not even wish that, or ask 
_ [wouid do that without, 

without a shilling, and be at 
to serve him. 

W hat friend are you speaking o! 
Sligo. 

llow could lord Sligo be benched \ 
returning a Member to Parliamen 
was a stranger to him -—That w: 
his own breast ; I cannot account ti 

How could you suppose he would 
liged by m aking such a return aoe | 
ment ?—He had given me those di Us, | 
and I complied with them. 

What directions did he give to you 
To. negotiate with lord Clancarty. | 

Was lord Sligo interested in the a 
pointment of Mr. Ogg to India! 
far that was, I cannot answer. 

Did you ever hear lord Sligo 
the name of Mr. Ogg P-— Lord Sligo and! 
at various times talked of Mr. Og 
without reserve, when I have had tue! 
nour of being with hin in his room. — 

Did you first mention the name 0 
Ogg to lord Shigo, or lord Sligo 40 r 


Vv 





that at th 
ae Bo . 
to oblige my | 


any CA 


, Vy il 


mention 


—I cannot answer that, it is out o! MY 
power. 
By whom was the name of Mr. Vas 
' first mentioned to you ?—By Mrs. G10" 
1 think. F 
Have you any reason to believe ties 
Mr. Ogg was acquainted with lord 5) - 
—I do not know; I cannot say Got ‘ 
Tu), 


Ogg was acquainted with lord Siig a 
I cannot take upon wi Ge to say he 
not. 
Did you ever see , him in compan! 
lord Sligo ?—Never. é 
Did you ever hear lord Sligo talk ’ - 
as an acquaintance ?—No . I do a a 
pose lord Sligo would be sequainted 
a man, unless it was his own particu! 
friend. 


What benefit) could lord Sige 


V writ 
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nm Mr. Ogg’s appointment to India ?>— 
+ I cannot answer. 

Wes he to receive any part of the 
O/. or guineas ?—I do not know that 


A 


e Was. 
Do vou know that he was not ?—I do 
not know"that he was not. 
In your answer relating to the distribu- 
nof this money, why did you not in- 
le the name of lord Sligo, if he was to 
receive any part of the money '—I do not 
'know now that he was to receive any part 





of the money. 

Did he know what sum was to be paid 
by Mr. Ogg for the Writership ?—I told 
him. Iwas with lord Sligo almost every 
morning, three and four times in the day, 
nd there was not a thing kept unknown 
trom his lordship by myself. 

Did you tell him into what shares that 
noney was intended to be divided ?—1 do 
not know at this moment whether I have 
or have not; I would with pleasure tell tf 
Lcould; perhaps I may find some memo- 
randum by and by, that would throw light 
upon it. Here are lord Sligo’s notes to 
Did you at any time communicate to 
lord Sligo that he was to derive any pecu- 
niary advantage in consequence of return- 
ing lord Clancarty to parliament ?—I al- 
ways told lord Shgo what was doing: I 
do not know that I have exactly told him 
in What way the money was to be divided, 
or in what shares; 1 do not remember 
that | have. 

Did you ever see lord Sligo in company 
with Mrs. Grove ?—I do not know that I 
have; but 1 was very intimate with the 
late lord Hawarden, and I have seen the 
late lord Hawarden in company with lord 
Sligo, and we have talked on the subject. 

On what subject did you talk with lord 
Hawarden ?—On the subject of the return 
ol lord. Clancarty to parliament; at that 
period lord Hawarden wished to go to par- 
lament himself, but he had not it in his 
power to do that that he wanted to do as 
a return, , 

Did you mention the circumstance to lord 
Hawarden m the presence of lord Sligo ? 
—I was very intimate with lord Hawarden 
at that period, and had the honour of vi- 
siting him, and he visited me, and I told 
im one morning when he called upon 
me, that I thought it was in my power to 
do him that service, and that t vould in 
preference to a gentléman that I knew no- 
thing of ; but I believe I did not know at 
that period, and I asked him whether he 
would influence his relations, the arch- 


y 
ai 
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| bishop his father-in-law, or any other re- 
| lation, to get a similar thing; I had meet- 
| Ings two or three times upon it, and he 

told me he could not do it, and | told lord 
Sligo the same. 

Did you communicate to lord Hawar- 
den that you had the disposal of one of 
lord Sligo’s Seats in Parliament ?—lI did 
not make use of any such language, but 
that I thought [had it in my power to do 
him a service in that way. 

Do you know what part of the three 
thousand pounds or guineas lord Sligo ex- 
pected to receive for returning Jord Clan- 
carty to parliament ?—I am at a loss how 
to answer that question, 

What benefit was he to derive from re- 
turning lord Clancarty to parliament 
cannot answer what benefit he was to de- 
rive. 

Had lord Sligo any conversation with 
lord Clancarty in your presence ?—Lord 
| Clancarty came in one day, to lord Sligo’s 
house, and said when the servant an- 
nounced his name, here is Mr. Reding ; 
and lord Clancarty ssked me how I was, 
and asked me if I knew a Mrs. somebody, 
Ido not know the name now; I told him 
I did not; and on the next day, or ina 
day or two I received an anonymous letter 
which I suspected came from this very 
Mr. Davies, lord Sligo was then gone to 
Ireland; I wrote to him in Ireland, and 
here is his lordship’s answer to that. 

Had lord Sligo any conversation with 
lord Clancarty in your presence ?—He 
had, so far as that, coming in one morning 
to lord Sligo’s house. 
| Did any conversation pass at that tine 
'on the subject of this transaction ?—All 
| that I recollect was, lord Clancarty asked 
me, Do you know a Mrs. somebody ; I 
answered that I did not know such a 
name ; and J took for granted that some- 
thing anpleasant had occurred from his 
mentioning a name that I did not know 
any thing about. 

How could his mentioning aname that 
you knew nothing about, give you to un- 
derstand that something unpleasant had 
occurred ?—FPecause I did not know the 
name of this person, and at that time lord 
Clancartv had done almost with the nego- 
tiation; we had dropped it. 

Did not you say before, that you had 
never seen lord Clancarty so as te con- 
verse with him, after this negotiation was 
dropped ?—I said I did not see lord Cas- 
tlereagh ; I do not conceive now that it f 
exactly the saine subject ; he asked me, 
at lord Sligo’s, whether I] knew a Mrs. 
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vith lord Clancarty. 

Were you in habits of great iy 
with lord Sligo ?—Yes. 

liow long have you known hin: 
In a few days after this, | received anj| Some years. 
anonymous letter, threatening that lord tiew long before this transaction ?_), 
Clancarty, lord Sligo, and Mr. Livie and | may be three or four years, | 
myself, should be exposed, and I took it | actly say. 
for granted this threatening letter came} Do you conceive you were a ) 
from that fellow of the name of Davies,! much trusted by him ?—1 never ask 
and I nevey answered it, I took no notice | lord Sligo to trust me with any thiny, | 
of it; I made some particular inquiries as politenéss to me was great at all times, 
to the hand-writing, and I took it for-| placed his confidence, as you see, in me: 
granted it was this fellow of the name of | { never petitioned for any thing of the 

| 


somebody, Tipper or some such name, 
and | told him I did not know such a per- | 
son. If that is entering into the meriis of 
the thing again, I cannot say as to that. | 


LiMac y 


Cainot t\- 


Davies; I wrote to lord Sligo, and here is | kind. + 

his lordship’s answer. Jid you consider him as reposing con- 
[The letter read, dated the 1]th August | fidence in you ?—] have no doubt that he 

1806. ] would pay every reasonable respect to me 
Do you know lord Sligo’s hand-writing? | that may be paid to a man not equal to 


— 


I do; that is his hand-writing, and al!! him in rank, but a man in a widdling 
those are his hand-writing. sphere ot life. 
{ Note from the marquis of Sligo, dated Did you consider it as a mark of conti- 
Grafton-street, Wednesday, read. ] ' dence that he intrusted to you a negotia- 
To what place does that al 
should imagin 


e, but 1 will not be positive, | it was net a mark of confidence, | shou 
the Seat. | not have pledged myself to lord Clancarty. 
Do you not know what it alludes to?— Did you never ask of lord Sligo what 
No, I have very few things with me; this | Seat it was that he bad the command of, 
is all 1 could get at; perhaps I may at} which you were to offer to a third person: 
some future period find some more, which | —I think that would be doubting his in- 
will explain it. tegrity, because I have not an 1d 
Cannot you take upon yourseli to say lord Sligo would place me in so unhiand- 
some a situation, as to let me ofler a ting 
which be would not enable me to perioru 
gine it means that. Did lord Sligo directly authorize you 
Who was to vacate that Seat ?—I do | to make an ofler te lord Clancarty of 
not know. Seat in Parliament ?—Doubtless;_ | 
Was it a Seat of lord Sligo’s ?—I do not | could I go to otler such a thing withou 
know whether lord Sligo had any Seats, it | if he did not, | would not have done it. 
was through his influence. Did he or did he not authorize you :— 
. | Note trom the marquis of Sligo, dated | He did. 
Grafton-sireet, Saturday, read. ] Do you know at: what time, near ths 
| | transaction, Mrs. Grove came to Englane 
Grafton-strect, Thursday, reac, ] from Ireland ?—I absohutely cannot tak 
{Note from the marquis of Sligo, dated | upon me to say ; I was in Ireland with my 
Grafton-street, W ithout date, read ] wife and myself, aud we dined wiih her ¢! 
_,LNote rom the marquis of Sligo, dated | different times, and in coming to town We 
Wednesday, re ad.] | wrote to her from Bath, and when I cau 
[ Note from the marquis of Sligo, dated | to town I made inquiry and found she was 
Thursday, read. | | at the house of Donovan ; 1 believe it 
Are those al! the notes you could find sir James De Bath told me she was there, 


° oe ’ 5 is " j . . a1) 
ol lord Sligo s?—Those are all that ] | when he dined with me one day ; and | 
could find in my room now. wi 


é . y room went to pay my respects to her, and 
What Seat was it that you thopebt you | were in the habits of vreat friendship. _ 
had it 1 your power to obtain for lord| At what time did that conversate" 
Clancarty ?—I cannot tell where the Seat 


. + . tf » 

. | with lord Clancarty pass, relative to ™ 

| ‘er - - > 7 7 . . “ . " iflie 

was, for I never asked lord Sligo; it was} bond; was it in the winter or the 0! 
; 
| 


whether the pl ice to be vacated means a 


Seat in Parliament or not ?—I] should ima- 


{ Note from the marguis of Sitgo, dated 


through the interest of my friend lord Sii- | mer ?—I believe it was at our last wet 
go 5 I took his word, and offered to pledge | ing, near the time that these notes passe 
myself for every thing he should say,| Was it before or after Christmas ?—' 
when I said I would enter into a Lond! was about the time that the change of A“ 


lude ?—I | tion of the sort you have mentioned /—Ii 
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ministration took place after Mr. Pitt’s 
death; I cannot tell to a day or a month, 
but it was about that time. 

What was the occasion of your first 
conversation with Mrs. Grove on the sub- 
‘ect of any appointment to India ?>— 
Really L have been so much in the habit 
of dining with Mrs. Grove, and being 
with her five or six times a day, being a 
ort of halfway house between the, city 
ind my house, that*I cannot exactly tell, 

Was Mrs. Grove acquainted with Mr. 
Ooo ?—She was the first that mentioned 
Mr. Ogg’s name to me. 

In consequence of what conversation on 
your part, or application, did she-mention 
to you the name of Mr. Ogg?—I cannot 
at this moment tell how that came round ; 
but Lam of opinion this person of the 
nane of Donovan was in negotiation with 
Mr. Ogg, or some branch of his family, 
and by this the name of Davies was men- 
tioned; I refused seeing Donovan at this 


period ; I held him as much in contempt 


Mrs. Grove told 
man that I 


as | now do the other. 
me he was not the bad 
thought, and begged me to see him: the 
name of Ogg came out, and she begged 
to accompany her to Mr. Davies’s 
house, and I did accompany her there. 
What passed in that conversation ?— 
Not being willing to let Mrs. Grove know 
every thing that had m confidence from 
ny friend, I desired Davies to call upon 
me the next day ; he called at my house 
the next d y, or in a day or two, and we 
had a long conyersation about this subject, 
by which we agreed to have a meeting at 
Lloyd's Coffee-house ; when I went there, 
and found the deception of this other 500/. 
l told him they were all a set of people 
that I would not be seen in the company 
o!, and took myself away. 
From whom did you receive information 


ol this other 5001. ?—It came out in this | 


wav: Mr. Livie was not prepared to pay 

‘whole sum; the additional 5001 was 
mentioned, and he said he would pay It at 
a iuture time, I said, What 500/.? I 
“Ww Davies put his foot over, to tread on 
‘ir, Livie’s foot; and I saw there was 
Something of deception. I said, I will 
‘ave nothing to do with you, there 1s 
‘omething behind dishonourable ; and I 
Ook myself away. 

Had you any further transaction with 
Davies, respecting this?—I never spoke 
‘o him from that time to this. 

Did vou state to Mrs. Grove, that you 
had a Writership at your disposal i] 
told Mrs. Grove al] about it. 
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Did you tell her of your conversations 
with lord Clancarty ?—Yes, and how the 
thing went off; she was highly offended ; 
she said, she would write to lord Clan- 
casty ; Ll said, she had better not mention 
my name, nor write to him. 1 knew Mrs. 
Grove was very intimate with his uncle. 

Did you ever see Mrs. Grove in com- 
pany with lord Clancarty ?—I do not 
know that I have; I know “that she is 
very intimate with Mrs, Burgoyne, who 
married his uncle. 

Did you ever see Mrs. Grove in com- 
pany with lord Stigo?—Yes, I do believe 
I have; but I cannot downright take upon 
me to say that I have. 

What part of the money to be paid by 
Mr. Oge, was Mrs. Grove to have? She 
for some time, till 





was to have a loan 
her affairs were arranged ; she had a large 
fortune left her by lord Annesley, and she 
was embarrassed. 

Of how much was her loan to consist ? 
—I do not know at this moment, 

Are you sure you cannot recollect what 
part of the money she was to have, either 
as a present or a loan ?—I! 1 were sure, I 
would without hesitation tell you, but I am 
not. 

What is the reason you refus 
municate to lord Clancarty, the Seat for 
which he was to be returned ?—Recause I 
was not authorized by my friend. 

Do you know for what Seat he was to 
be returned ?—I never asked, 

Was Mr. Ogg appointed to the Writer- 
ship ?—No, on the contrary, he was dis- 
appointed, 

Do you know who was appointed to the 
Writership ?—I do not, 

Who settled the shares into which the 
money, if it was received, was to be dis- 
tributed ?—That was not exactly settled ; 
it was agreed so much money should be 
received, and when we got it was the 
tume to distribute it ; I expected no more 
than five-per-cent. ; I believe Davies ex- 
pected no more ; and, without the money 
in question, I would go any way to serve 
my friend. 

What part of it was lord Sligo to receive? 
—I do not know; when the maopey was 
got, and he had given away his property, 
if it was his property, it was with his. Jord- 
ship, to do as he liked, and to judge whe- 
ther any of us were to have any; he wasa 
very worthy man, and I had nota doubt 
he would do what was proper. . 

Do you suppose that he employed you 
in this transaction, from his friendship to 
you and his desire to benefit you?—It is 
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not to be supposed he wanted to do me any 
harm, when he was always desirous to see 
me ina morning at any time; I looked 
upon his friendship as doing me a great 
honour, and that he was willing to do me 
a service. 

Did he first propose to you that you 
should undertake this negociation, or did 
you propo e it — ile proposed it 
to me, be ihad not sucha thing in 
my power. 

Did he commission you to apply for a 
Writership to be sold to a person unknown 
to him, in consideration of which he was 
to return a person also unknown to him to 
Parliament ?—I do not think lord Clan- 
carty was unknown to him. 

Did you conceive irom any conversa- 
tion with lord Siigo, that he had any par- 
ticular desire, from his friendship to lord 
Clancarty, to return him to Parliament?— 
From the many conversations 1 had with 
lord Sligo, I have not a doubt he would 
willingly do lord Clancarty a service; but 
if things were not done so, lord Clancarty 
might do this in another way; I did not 
know myself that I was doing wrong. 

What benefit was lord Sligo to derive to 
himself from this transaction ?-—It was with 
lord Sligo to give any body any part of the 
money ; [am sure he was so honourable a 
man he would not do any thing bat what 
was proper; the thing was entirely at his 
disposal, and his alone. 

Do you mean that the whole money was 
at his disposal ?—Yes, except what was 
given to Davies, his commission must be 
paid ; and if I had had the remainder of 
the money, I should have brought it to lord 
Sligo without hesitation. 

Was not Mrs. Grove originally to have 


to him f. 


Cause 
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pleted ; .and I would willingly have p 
thing more to do with any thing of ty 


kind.” 
Now, reader, before you proceed fy 
ther, stop a little, and reflect Upon w 
tiis man says. You see, he talks of ; 
distribution of the money, and of a ¢ me 
mission that one of the agents Was to 
ceive, with the greatest possible case. }}; 
talks, too, of ihe honour and of the j 
of the Marquis, who was to sell ur sw, 
ihe Seat in the Commons House of Paria. 
ment! This is the constitution, is it? }s this 
what we are to spend our last Shilling and 
to shed the last drop of our blood for? And 
are we “conspirators,” because we do not 
approve of members of Parliament being 
thus returned? Yes, Lord Castlereag)) js 
to call us jacobins, and to lament thet h 
has not sharper libel-laws, because we 
complain, that such men as Reding and 
Davies and lord Clancarty and himself hav 
ahand in making laws to tax us.—But, 
let us proceed to the two lords. 


LORD CLANCARTY’S EVIDENCE. 

« In consequence of the examimation of 
Mr. Reding, in which your lordship 
name was mentioned frequently, | am ce- 
sirous in the first place to know when you 
became acquainted with Mr. Re 
About the month of October, 1SQ>. 

On what occasion did you first become 
acquainted with that person ?—H 2h respect 
to obtaining « Seat in Parliament. 

Did you see him frequently upon thai 
occasion ?—Three, four, or five times; 
more than twice certainly. 

Did he ho'd out that he had the powe 
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shih 





a part in this sum of money ?—I knew } 
her at that time to be embarrassed, and | 
meant to assist her with a loan, even out 
of my own pocket, if this thing did not 
come at all. 

Had you any money in your own pocket 
at that time, to assist Mrs. Grove or any 
other person ?—Yes, I always had money | 
in My possession since my marriage ; I 
married the daughter of Mr. Fenton. 

Have you lent any money to Mrs.Grove ? 
—I never lent her any money; the last 
time I was in Dublin, she asked me to lend 
her 500/. 1 told her I was coming home, 
and that I had no money in Dublin. 

Have you had, at any other time in 
vour life, any thing to do with P 
under the East India Company ? 
m my life went.so far as in thi 


this died 





atronage 
—I never 
s thing, and 
away without its being com- 





| to the best of my recollection, and stat 


great disappointment that t 


of procuring a Seat in Parliament ?—hie 


' did; he represented that a friend of lis 10 
| Parliament, a very respectable man, wa 


. 


desirous of retiring from Parliament, but 
wished to make that retirement subservient tothe 
object of obtaining a situation for a young ma”, 
a relative of his, either a son ora span 
et 
that ifa Writership could be obtained for 
the party, he would be willing to retire. 
Having no wish to save any expence upoh 
my part, and having no Writersbip to 
dispose of, the negociation at that time 
closed. 
Was this negociation renewed with 
Reding, and upon what occasion ? Tt was; 
having mentioned the circumstance 0 ™) 
friend lord Castlereagh, and express» 
t he Seat could 
not be obtained, he told me that he had « 
Writership undisposed of, which, a far #4 
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he himself was concerned, he should be 
very happy to give me the recommenda- 
tion to; stating, at the same time, the 
necessity of the most minute enquiry into 
the character of the party to be recom- 


mended; after various interviews with 


Mr. Reding, m order to obtain from him 


the name of the party who was to retire, 
as well as of the person to be recommended, 
and not bemg able to obtain either, the 
negociation altogether closed. 

Did Mr. Reding, during any part of 
this negociation, offer a bond to your 
Lordship ?>—No. 

Did he at any time offer money for this 
appointment ‘—W hen the negotiation had 
clesed as to the Writership, he asked me 
whether three thousand guineas, /aid on 
Lady Clancarty’s toilette, would induce me 
to give him the Writership, which | very 
indignantly refused ; aiter which I never 
saw him in my house once, nor any where 
except meeting him accidentally at Lord 
Sligo’s. 

Did any thing pass between your Lord- 
ship and Mr. Reding, at Lord Sligo’s?— 
Yes; lady Ciancarty, two or three days 
aiter 1 had thus dismissed Mr. Reding, re- 
ceived a letter, signed, ! believe, Chariette 
Johnson, offering her £3,000, or guineas, 
lor her influence with me to procure a 
Write tship, and appointing a shop in the 
Strand to meet the party and receive the 
money ; this letter was of course put into 
(ie fre, without any notice being taken 
ol it; but the sum tallying so exactly 
with that Mr. Reding had offered, and 
Cog so immediately after Mr. Reding’s 
Proposal of the same nature, when I met 
‘im at lord Sligo’s, I desired him to take 
“ate not to allow his friends to write any 
hore impertinent letters to lady Clancar- 
‘y; and when he was gone out of the 
‘00m T apologized toord Sligo for having 
made use of such language to a person in 
Lishouse, and informed him of the rea- 
sons * my sodoing. Mr. Reding, how- 
‘Yer, dented having any thing to say to 
the letter, mde bir : 

Did he ever give you to understand at 
Whose disposal this Seat in Parliament 
“as, which he offered you.—No, never ; it 


. - upon that, that the negotiation went 
of 


Did lord Castlereagh offer you this appo 4 | 


ment of @ Writership for the purpose of faci- 


Mating your being returned to Parliament, if 
that could be ined by this means /— 
<rtanty; it being always to be under- 
‘ood that the party was of sufficient re- 
*pectability to be eligible for the situation. | 
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Did you communicate to Mr. Reding 
that you had a Writership at your dispo- 
sal, which you were ready to give to his 
friend if the person recommended was 
perfectly eligible, provided the Seat in 
Parliament could be obtained ?—J certain- 
ly.gave him to understand that I had; or that 
the thing might be procured. 

Did you ever dispose of any W riter- 
ship ?—Never in my life. 

Do you recollect 





this transaction by Reding ?—No, never. 

Did you ever hear from Reding the 
name of the marquis of Sligo, mentioned 
as connected with this transaction ?— 
Never. 

Or the marquis of Bath ?—Never; I 
believe no name of any sort was mention- 
ed to me. 

Do you know to whom this Writership, 
offered to yourself, was afterwards given 
by lord Castlereagh >_- | have not the 
least knowledge. 

LORD CASTLEREAGH’S EVIDENCE. 

“ How did your lordship become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Reding ?—I think it 
was in the latter end of the year 1805, 
that J received a letter from Mr. Reding, 
which some days afierwards J sent to lord 
Clancarty ; 1 saw Mr. Reding between the 
receipt of that letter and the communica- 
tion of it to lord Clancarty, with this ex- 
ception, I never had any knowledge 
whatever of, or intercourse with, Mr. Red- 
ing. 

What was the subject of Mr. Reding’s 
letter to your Lordship ?— I had vacated 
my Seat on the acceptance of the Seals 
for the Colonial Departinent; ‘he object of 
Mr. Reding’s letter was to say, that he thought 
he had the means of assisting me im coming 
into Parliament, if I was not already pro- 
vided with a Seat. 

Did any thing pass in your conversa- 
tion with Mr. Reding, relating to a Wri- 
tership ?—Nothing whatever ; I told Mr. 
Reding I did not want a Seat in Parlia- 
ment for myself, but that a friend of mine did; 
I asked bim to name the gentleman who 
| proposed to vacate ; this he declined ull 
the terms were settled, with which having 
nothing to-do, I inclosed his letter to lord 
Clancarty, and never saw Mr. Reding afier- 


4 


wards, or had any communication with 
him. 

Had you any conversation with lord 
Clancarty, as connected with this trans- 
action of Mr. Reding’s, in which a Writer- 





ship was offered to lord Clancarty’s nomi- 
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Mrs. Grove was mentioned in any part of 
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nation ?—I think, some time after I in- 
closed Mr. Reding’s letter to lord Clan- 
carty, lord Clancarty told me he had a 
negotiation with Mr. Reding, terth a view 
to procure a Seat in Parliament, which he 
said had failed ; in as muchas the propo- 
sition he had made to Mr. Reding, which 
was of a pecuniary nature, had been de- 
clined by the person who was supposed to 
have the influence to procure the Seat in 
Parliament. 

What passed between your Lordship 
and lord Clancarty in consequence of this’ 
—I should state, as preliminary to an- 
swering that question, that nothing in 
point of fact ever arose out of the com- 
munication I had with lord Clancarty, by 
which the disposal of any Writership was 
aflected, nor did the nomination to any 
Writership take place in consequence of 
that communication. With reference to 
the question itself having been put to me 
by the Committee, I feel it my duty to 
give an explicit answer to it; that I was 
induced to place a Writership at li rd Clan- 
carty’s disposal, and that certainly the im- 
pression under which I did it, was, that lord 
( lancarty’s coming into Parliament might be 
thereby facilitated. 1 stated, however, to 
lord Clancarty that I did not feel that ] 
could recommend any person for a Wri- 
tership in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, who was not individually and im 
point of connexions a proper obj ct to re- 
ceive a political favour of such a nature 
from a member of the government, and 
such a person in point of character as the 
Court of Directors were entitled ti expect 
to be placed in their service, in conse- 
quence of any nomination they had placed 
at my disposal, on which point my deci- 
sion must be reserved till I knew who the 
party was that solicited the appointment. 

Subject to those qualifications, was it 
your lordship’s intention to have placed 
this nomination at lord Clancarty’s dispo- 
sal, to be given in consideration for his be ing 
returned io Parliament ?—J conceived lord 
Clancarty, subject to those qualifications, 
entitled to call upon me for the Writership if it 
could be of use to him, either for TAAT PUR- 
POSE or any other that he was interested about, 
and which had no relation to a pecuniary 
transaction. | must cbserve, however, that 
my conversation with lord Clancarty arose 
out of a particular case stated, and, 1 be- 


lieve; was never acted upon by hia, | 


otherwise than to ascertain whether that 
case had any existence in point of fact. 
I certainly did not conceive, in so placing 
@ Writership at lord Clancarty’s disposal, 
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that it could possibly become the sy), 
either of sale for money, or general b 
for a Seat in Parliament. 

Do you recollect to whom this Write. 
ship was given ?—I think, some time afie:. 
wards, lord Clancarty told me that he ha 
no wish to dispose of the Writership, and 
that in consequence of that intimation 
from him, it was disposed of to the youn» 
man who was in my contemplation fo) thi. 
appointment, if no communication of the 
nature described had taken place betwee 
lord Clancarty and myself; and that, ip 
point of fact, the name of the individual 
appointed to that Writership will be found 
in the list of the disposal of my Patron 
age; but I cannot specify the name, a 
there were two or three appointments of 
mine at that moment not filled up, and as 
it never proceeded to the length of my 
doing. any act in furtherance of such a 
purpose, or to my giving any directions 
to Mr. Meheux, the assistant secretary of 
.the India Board, to carry such ana 
ment into effect, I cannot state th 
cular Writership that would have been so 
used if it had led to any result; but I can 
siate that any Writership I could have so 
used was, in “point of fact, filled up by: 
lriend of my own perfectly unconnected 
with the transaction, and that his name 
stands, in the list before the Commitice, 
probably in the appointments of the sub- 
sequent year. 

Was the name of Mrs. Grove ever men- 
tioned to your lordship in this transaction: 
—Never; I never heard the name of “1s. 
Grove in my life, till it was mentione: 
me in the house of commons a lew &2)> 
since, connected with a story which | kno 
to be false, and which induced me to com 
municate to the chairman of the Com 
mittee the story itself, and to put hi 
possession of all the means which occ ured 
to me, as best calculated to detect the fals 
hood and to further the inquiries of 
Committee upon that subject. 

Was the name of Mr. Davies menuv 
to your lordship in this transaction’ 
think it was on ihe same night that ] had 
heard the above story in the house of co” 
mons that I found a letter on my pe 
when I returned home, from a man f i 
name of Davies, stating that be haa bee 
summoned to give evidence belore Con 
Committee, with respect toa Board oe 
trol Writership, which was suppe*" 
have been otiered or aetuaily sold — 
Mrs. Grove’s agency, and stating his oa 
ral reluctance to be called upon © ca 
any evidence in which my name W® 
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cerned. I immediately wrote an answer , ship do? Did the high blood.begin to 
to Mr. Davies, to say, that he could not do | gallop in your veins, and did you kick 
any service more grateful to me than at- | the dirty jobber down stairs ; or did you 
tending the Committee, and giving them 
every assistance in his power in executing | a porter? Neither! your lordship did nei- 
the purposes of their inquiry, and in de- | ther. But, you tell us, drily, that, having, at 
recting the falshood to which his letter re- | that time, no Writership to dispose of, the 
ferred ; and J think on the following day | negociation, at that time, closed ——Well! 
| communicated Mr. Davies’s letter to the | but, reflection told you, that this was not the 
chairman of the Committee; I had no | way for an honest man to become a repre- 
other knowledge of Mr. Davies, nor ever | sentative ofthe people? Not atall, it seems; 
saw him, and never heard of his name ex- | and, you are not ashamed to tell us, that 
cept in that letter. you renewed the negociation with Reding; 

By the means of any other Writership, | that, having mentioned the circumstance 
has your lordship ever endeavoured to fa- | to your triend, Lord Castlereagh, he told 
ciliate any other person’s coming into | you, that he had a Writership undisposed 
Parliament ?—Never in my life; I never | of, to which he would be happy to give 
had any communication of such a nature; | you the recommendation, but enjoined you 
nor have | ever had any interference, di- | to see that the person recommendcd as a 
rect or indirect, in the disposal of any | properone. Oh! yes, yes. It was just 
Writership, other than those, a list which | so in the case of Mrs. Clarke’s and Mr. 
is now before the Committee, the appoint- | Donovan’s recommendations. They were 
ments to which I apprehend will speak for _ all mightily proper persons, who were pro- 
moted through them. All was quite regu- 
‘lar too. Mr. Byrron, the Welch Judge, 

Now, then, how stands this Case ?—— | found something most delightful in the pro- 
Reding tells us, that he made to lord Clan- | motion of Sammy Carter, ber footman, 
carty, who was then one of the members | though he found a great deal of fault with 
of the Board of Control; that is to say, | the poor lady herself. All her appoint- 
ments were excellent; and so, I dare say, 


} ») 
themseives, 





that the East India Company act proper- | Mr. Reding’s would have been.———But, 


iv: He tells us, that, to this lord he made | my lord, my lord! Pray explain to us, in 


ile proposal of a swap of a Seat in Parlia- | the country, who are uiused to these re- 
mnt for an East India Writership.——— | fined. matters, how it came to pass, that 
Lord Clanearty tells us, that he became | your lordship, who, when you and Mr. Re- 


acquainted with Reding in consequence of | ding had first the mutual honour to meet 


P42 proposition, respecting a Seat in Parlia- | and to negociate, had, no wish to save any 


ment ;——-that Reding told him of a friend | “‘ expence,”’ did, before you had the plea- 
of his (Reding’s) who wished to vacate his | sure of sees1g him again, think of mention- 
Seat, but wished to make his retirement | ing to Lord Castlereagh, that Mr. Reding 
sudseryient to the object of obtaining a | wanted a Writership ?——Well; but to 
Situation for a young man. [ Stop, here, |.come to the point; leaving your lordship 
reader, and observe the verbosity of this | to answer this question; to account for 
lod. Why not sav, in one word, that he your not half-killing Reding, when he 
Wished to make a swap ?}———_Well, come, | offered to put 3,000/. upon your lady’s toi- 
my lord, let us hear it.—-—That he wished } Jette ; and for the mild mammer in which 
to make his retirement subservient to the | you reproved him when you accidentally 
odject of obtaining a situation for a young | met him afterwards, at the Merquis of Sii- 
Ma, 2 son or nephew, and added, that if | go’s: leaving all this without any particu- 
P Writership could be obtained for the | lar comment, let us now come to the point 
party, the said friend would willingly re- | with your lordship. The question put to 
ve.—_Very well, my noble lord. Very | you is this: “ Did Lord Castlereagh offer 
vel. Now, “upon this villainous proposi- | “ you this appointment of a Writership for 
on being made to you, who was a mem- | “ the purpose of facilitating your bemg re- 





i) 


ber of the Roard of Controul, and who knew | “ turned fo paruament, if that could be ob- 


« tained by this means?’’—— Your answer, 
is, “ CERTAINLY.’’——You are then 
asked whether you told this to Mr. Reding ; 
“ople ; upon this villainous, this corrupt, and you say, that you gave him to under- 
“'s infamous proposition being made to | stand it.——\ ery well. —And, now, 
- “Al Noble lordship, what did your lord- | my Lord of Castlereagh, you, who talk of 


@ ‘vw upon law existed to prevent Seats 
" Varliament from being obtained through 
‘ty other means than the free voice of the 











consign his devoted carcass to the foot of 
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Jacobin Conspiracies, and who see such 
great “ difficulties in producing legal con- 
« viction in cases of libel ;”’ now, my lord, 
what is it that you have to say; Why, 
first, that you received ; you, even you, ‘a 
Privy Counsellor and a Minister of State, 
received a letter from Mr. Reding; from 
the man who offered to lay a 3,0001. bribe 
upon Lady Clancarty’s toilette, and that 
you sent this letter to Lord Clancarty ; 
though the object of “ the letter was to 
« say that Mr. Reding had the means of as- 
* sisting you in coming into parliament !”” 
You even saw this Mr. Reding, and you 
did, what? Did net even you kick the 
jobber out? O, no! You told him, that 
you did not want a seat, “ but that a friend 
« of yours did.’ You were supplied with 
the article, and therefore, you sent the 
parliament-seat pedlar on to the next 
door. —— Well, what next? Did they 
deal? Did your friend make a purchase, 
or a swap? Neither. 
was it? Why Reding’s; for you tell us, 
that the negociation faited, “ in as much as 
“the proposition, which was of a pecunia- 
“ry nature, had been declined by the per- 
« son, who was supposed to have the influence 
“to procure the Seat in Parliament,” and 
not by your friend Lord Clancarty. 
Then what did you do? Did your duty as 
a Privy Counsellor, as a Minister of State, 
as a Servant of the king, or as a Represen- 
tative of the people, induce you to puta 
stop to this villainous, this illegal, this 
corrupt, this dirty negociation ? No: but, 
mstead of that, “ you were induced to 
“ place a Writership at Lord Clancarty’s 
“ disposal, and that certainly the impres- 
“sion, under which you did it, was, that 
“ Lord Clancarty’s coming into parlia- 
“ment might THEREBY be facilitated.’’ 
We want no more. He that wants 
more than this ought to be a slave all the 
days of his breath. He ought to be 
loaded till his back cracks; the lash 
ought to visit him every hour of the 
day ; the thamb-screw, the picket, the 
torture, the rack ; all, all this and much 
more he deserves, if this evidence be not 
sufficient to convince him and to fill him 
with mdignation. And, are we Conspi- 
rators and Jacobins ; are we enemies of 
the “illustrious House of Brunswick ;” 
do we deserve to be sent to Gloucester or 
Dorchester jail; ought we to be exposed 
to the hell of solitary imprisonment, be- 
cause We express our abhorrence of these 
things? The constitution says, that « the 
“election of members to serve in parlia- 


“ment shail be free;’’ but, if Seats can be 











But, whose fault. | 
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; bought and sold, or swapped for Writer. 


ships, where is this constitution ; where jx 
that, to preserve which we are called Deh 
to spend ourdjast shilling and to shed thp 
last drop of our blood ?——Well and try), 
did sir Francis Burdett say, that it wa 
not so much in hard money as ina trafic of 
offices, that the work of corruption was. 
now-a-days, carried on. Here we hay, 
the system, thanks to Mr. Wardle, |, 

open before us. It is laid bare. We se 
it as plain as we do our hands and our nails, 
Some of us knew, before, of its existenc 





i" 


| and we all felt its deadly effects. But, 
i until now we had not the occular demon. 


stration ; there was room for the minions 
of corruption to cavil and deny. Nov 
there is no room for this at all. The man 
that shall now dare attempt it, must bi 
regarded as a knave or a fool_—But “ in 
“point of fact,” say their lordships, 

swap did take place with Mr. Reding. % 
it was with the Tinman of Plymouth. lie 
only ¢endered a bribe. He did not gire tt. 
He, too, was capable of the oflice, and said 
his intention was to perform all its duties 
with diligence and probity ; but he, thoug! 
he infringed no statute; though he was 
guilty of no attempt to purchase or sell 
or barter Seats in Parliament ;  an¢, 
though he was himself an ignorant mat, 
and in no post of public trust; he, poor 
Hamlin the Tinman, was sentenced 
to pay a fine of a hundred pounds to 
the king. and to be imprisoned for three 
months ; and this, he was told, wa 
demanded by “ public justice,’ and ™ 
vindication of the purity of the times ™ 
which we live.—Reader, bear this sentence 
in your mind. Compare the conduct « 
the Tinman with that of Reding and thes 
lords ; and then compare the consequenc® 
of their conduct to the parties respe” 
tively —Come forth, you “ bold divines; 
why do you not come forth, and tell . 
how these things accord with the pn 
ples of the religion you teach us. os . 
word will you say. This is religious, ¢ ” 
is it, as well as constitutional ? The ¥ 
sons, who do these things, have all — 
that sacrament, and those oaths, you "" 
observe, which the Roman Cathe 
fuse to take ; and for which refusal ¢ “ 
are kept out of office. Don’t blame ait 
for thus accusing you. “ Those that 





not with us are against us;” and, a, 
tell you, that when democrats were 

attacked, the book-shops teemed with} 
political sermons. I te!! you once te . 
and J tell you this once for all, that ¥° 





shall be our friends, or you shall be ° sat 
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Gul] 
dered as our enemies. There is no con- 
temptible troop of your body, who have 
come out to our view in these disclosures ; 


come forth, then, and disclaim them ; 
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| 
| 
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prove to us, by your works, that you are | 


not partakers in their principles, or be | 
/a mere contrivance, to deceive honest and 


content, that we lump you all together. 

—Show me, you trading Anti-Jaco- 
bins; shew me in the whole of the list 
of the miscreants and of the mean and 
contemptible wretches that have been 


exhibited to the world, through the means | 

these Inquiries ; shew me, amongst the | ' 
whole, one single jacobin ; one singie man | swered with a charge of jacobin conspi- 
}racy, that the whole mass 


hat has ever been accused of jacobinism or 
of disloyalty. Not one; and rue Press, 
inough there are hundreds and hundreds 
of persons attached to it, some rich and 
some needy, and all ef them possessing 
more or less of talent and of means of in- 






Anti-Jacobins : John Bowles. [G02 
deed, the greater part of the nation, have 
long been convinced, that there was no 
such thing as jacobinisth existing in the 
country, and that the ery of jacobinism, 
set op against every man, who complain- 
ed of abuses or corruptions, was a mere lure, 


uninformed men. But, it was not ’ull Mr. 
Wardie came out with his exposures, that 
the whole nation saw clearly tothe bot- 
tom of this villainous deception. It was 
not until his Charges, which, in the hope 
of being able to cry him down, were an- 


of the people 
began to see the detestable fraud, which 
had so Jong been practised upon them, 


'and of which many men of great under- 


having one man belonging toit found dab- | 


bling, even in the smallest degree, in these 
base transactions. Of lawyers, of par- 
sons, Of soldiers, of doctors, of merchants, 
vi men in office ; of all sorts of people and 
of almost all professions, there are some 
or one to be found, except that of the 
There was one bookseller, whose 
hime was, indeed, mentioned; but, it was 
as bis having advised the drawer of the 
Muitary-Clab Address to abandon the pro- 
ject, and that drawer was stated to be a par- 
‘on. ——The Press has none of the filth of 
the thing resting upon it. 





Press. 


crime is, that itis well known to have paved 
the way for their exposure ; but, and let 


the fact be well noted, every one of those, | 


} ° : . ' ' 
who have conspired aguinst it, bas, from | master tradesman dewnward, through the 
| 5 , 4 


the highest to the lowest, as far as things 


have yet gone, been, in due order and de- | 


sree, severely and: justly punished, and 
thus, I confidently hope, the course of jus- 
tice will proceed, ’tild the nation as well as 
the Press be righted and avenged. 
Taping. Anar-Saconins.——I have long 
delayed the execution of justice, ina set 
and formal manner, upon this race of po- 
liticians:. I have often called them tra- 
ders, regular traders, and the like; and 
have occasionally shown how dearly the 
People of England have paid for the “ /oy- 
“alty”” of the said”traders. I have said, 
many times, that they found Anti-Jacobi- 
nism a thriving trade ; and that, therefore, 
they were unwilling to give it up. I have 
pomted out the many efforts, which, from 
time to time, they have made, to make 
the people believe,thatthere wasstill ajaco- 
1% conspiracy going on, Many, and, in- 














standing had become the dupe.———Now 
they are completely undeceived. Now 


formation; the Press is not disgraced by | they see, that a Jacobin means a man, who 


endeavours to root out corruptions and 
to prevent public robbery ; and that, as 
the word imports, an Anti-Jacobin means 
exactly the contrary. Still however, rr 
will be useful to expose the tratlick ot 
Anti-Jacobinism. llitherto- we have 
considered it as something of a secta- 
rian, or political, nature; but, we are 
now to abstract our minds from all such 
associations of ideas, and to consider 
Anti-Jacobinism merely as @ trade; a 
trade in the plain and common accepta- 


tion of the word ; a mere money-making 


. 


Nothing has it | concern; acalling upon which men enter 


hal to do im the corruptions ; its only | with no other views than those of Lloyd’s 


. ° . 
and the ’Change, and to which apprentices 
inay be bound in the regular course of 
law, there being gradations in it from the 


foreman and journeyman, to the sweeper 
and sprinkler of the pavement before the 
shop.—In this case, as in all others, 
the best way is to proceed w ith the stating 





of facts; for, a few facts answer a bet- 


ter purpose, they produce a deeper and 
juster impression, than can be produ- 
ced by any general description, from how- 
ever able a pen it may proceed. bhave, 
at different times, noticed, and shall! here- 
after notice, several persons, who have fol- 
lowed, and stillgdo follow, this once flou- 
rishing trade. But, if | were called upon 
to name the tradesman, who has obtained 





the greatest celebrity in his way, and who’ 


most deserves that celebrity; the man 
who is, in this trade, what Mr. Packwood is 
in that of razor-strops, trath would compel 
me to say it was MR. JOHN BOWLES. 
There are others, who have had great vogue, 
and have not been without their profits, 
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such as Mr. Green, Mr. Red-head Yorke, 


and the co-partnership of the Rev. Messrs. 
Nares and Beloe (the latter of whom was, 
sometime since, mn the British Juseum, 
whereby hangs a tale yet to be told ;) there 
are several clergymen, each of whom has 
traded very thriving! y upon hisown bottom, 
and there are some others who have car- 
ried on the trade, with many journeymen 
under them; there are Mr. Gentz and 
that pink of knighthood, Sir Francis 
D‘Ivernois, amongst the foreign waders ; 
but, at the head of the whole most assured- 
ly stands Mr. Joun Bow tes. This gen- 
tleman was, as the phrase is, bred to the bar, 
but, to use the pun of Admiral Paine, the 
bar being, 1 suppose, bad bread to him, he 
changed his calling in or about the vear 
1792. He appears to have begun, about 
that time, his manufactory of Anti-Jaco- 
binisim, with a pamphletagainst Tom Paine, 
which being quite to the taste of that mi- 
nister, who lent, without law, £. 40,000 of 
the public money, without interest, to two 
of his then majority in parliament, he made 
our hero a Conunissioner of Bankrupts, worth, 
I believe, about 3 or £.400a vear.——As 
vet, however, the term Anti-jacobin was 
not in use. The trade had begun; but 
there was not a suitable name for it. The 
traders called themselves friends to their 
king and country, and the like; but, John 
Buil loves short appellations ; he is ever- 
lastingly prone to abbreviate ; it was, there- 
fore, necessary to find out an appropriate 
term whereby to designate the persons en- 
gaged in this new and thriving trade ; and, 
to the honour of the Church, be it known, 
the term Anti-Jacobin was, at last, disco- 
vered by a_ cler rvman.——About the 

vear 1796, the trade seemed to be some- 
what at a stand, and therefore, the govern- 
ment, as in the case of other useful trades, 

such as that of printing bank notes, &e. 

took it; in some sort, under its immediate 

protection ; or rather, it showed an exam- 

ple to be imitated by others. I here allude 

to the establishment of the “ Wrexty An- 

“ tTi-Jaconin”’ news-paper. This was an 

era in the history of the trade. Messrs. 

Canning and Frere (John Hookham) and 

George Ellis were the pringipal Directors 

in this establishment. They were, too, 

the fabricators of the choice articles, that 

went from this shop; but, in setting the 

thing on foot, they were unable to proceed 

without the experience of Mr. John Bowles, 

who, from what source the reader may 

easily judge, found the means of sei- 
ting all the machines in motion. But, 
hether the three persons, before men- 
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tioned, thought that John’s weighty mat. 
ter would be apt to be too heavy for the 


wire-drawn work in which they excelled 
or whether they were afraid that he would. 
as senior tradesman, and_ projector of th, 
establishment, aspire to be the head of the 
tirm, they soon jostled him out of the cop. 
cern, for which, it is said, that John neve; 
cordially forgave them. Messrs. Canning 
& Co. being engaged in other branches 
of business at the same time, were, how- 
ever, compelled to have assistance ; and, 
not liking to take an additional partaer 
into the House, they got a respectable 
journeyman to superintend the business 
for them, a Mr. Wuitiiam Girrorp, who 
had written some good poetry and bette: 
prose; who was a very sensible, acute, 
and, 1 verily believe, a very honest man ; 
who never ought to have been exposed to the 
necessity of becoming the journeyman of 
Canning & Co. ; and who always appeared 
tome to be cursedly ashamed ot the calling. 
—At the end of 26 Numbers the manufac- 
ture stopped, all of asudden, to the great 
surprize of every body ; but, the fact is, 
that the raw material was wanting. Messrs. 
Canning & Co. had expended their stock ot 
epigrams and antitheses, and, in the lat- 
ter Numbers were reduced to downright 
punning. Their pride would not suffer them 
to resort to the stores of their journeyman ; 
and so the thing went out, like the snufl 
of a candle-————Short, however, as was 
its duration, it produced a very powerful 
example. Mr. Wm. Gifford had first a pa- 
tent place given to him; to that was added a 
double commissionership of the Lottery; to that 
another place in the Household, making, 10 
total amount, about a thousand pounds a year 
for life. Pretty well, I think, for 20 weeks 
superintendence on the printing and pub- 
Mahing of the droppings of the brains o! 
M’. Canning, Mr. George Ellis, and Mr. 
John Hookham Frere, neither of whom 
ever knew him previous to that time _— 
Reader, stop here, a moment, and as 
vourself if it be any wonder that the taxes 
are heavy. Ask yourself if it be any 
wonder, that the Tand-owners are little 
more than stewards and collectors for the 
government. Ask yourself if it be any 
wonder that family hospitality has ceased, 
and pauperism has reared its head —_ 
plenty, or, at least, comfortable indepen 
ence, formerly presided. Are we (0 r 
by the traders, that these places oe 
have been given to somebody, and thal, 
therefore, it makes no difference to US ag 
point of expence? First, I deny the pt 








mises ; for, such places should be abolish- 
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| as fast, at least, as they become vacant, 
yt, if we admit the premises, the conclu- 
on does not follow ; for, if such places 
st be given to somebody, are there not 
ough disabled othicers of the navy or 
yy: are there not enough superannuated 
ervants of the public ; are there not 
ough and enough persons, who have 
Jone something for ule country, and who | 
bre either penstoned, or starving; are there 1 
t enough of these to vive such places 

__. But, it is useless for us to swell 
Thus it has 
een, thus it is, thus it will.be, and thus 
jt wust be, while seats in parliament are 
o be obtained in the manner negociated 
» by Mr. Reding and Lord Clancarty. 
__Now we come back to the great re- 
cular trader, Mr. Joun Bowres, who, 
though he had been jostled out of the firm 
‘Canning & Co., though he was not allow- 


dto take any, or but very little, share in 





be his rank what it would, who disapprov- 
«dof any of the measures of Pitt, he con- 

| to push on a very valuable concern 
f his own; and, as the booksellers well 
emember, to their cost, he absolutely lii- 
indated the town with his pamphlets. 
He used to publish pamphlets upon “ The 


+ 


* Political and Moral state of Society at 
“the end of such and such .a’ year,” in 
all which pamphlets, though containing 


some very good stuff, as a_ sort of 
pass-port to the rest, he failed not to 
introduce an abundance of sterling An- 
i-Jacobinism. In 1804, at the time of 
one of the Middlesex Elections, he made 
a grand eflort to’ restore the trade to the 
lourishing state in which it was iiyl797 
and 1798; and, failing in that attempt 
id not discourage him from another in 
1806, at another Middlesex Election, 
wien he and his new associate, Redhead, | 
did actually bring forward that very Mr. | 
Metusn, who was, the other day, so justly 
‘reated by the freeholders of the county, 
inet at Hackney. « Well,” says the 
reader, “ but, really, this must have been 
avery honest and zealous man. Say 
“that his loyalty was purchased ; still he 
“had but $ or 400/. a year, and for that 
_ 2€ was obliged to perform the drudgery 
of a Commissioner of Bankrupts. His 
a loyalty must havé been unfeigned and 
“ proceed from principle ; for this paltry 
“sum could hardly keep soul and body 
“ together.”” Now, reader, we come to 
‘he point; now we come to the secrets of 
‘he trade, as carried on by this active and 
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“.terprizing Anti-Jacobin, whose real 


_ 


(G06 


great occupation was totally unknown to 
that public, upon whom he so frequently 
intruded his moral reflections.—lIn the 


| year 1795, there was a Commission (a com- 


mission is a very convenient thing) ap- 
pointed for the purpose of superintending 
the management of Dutch Property ; that 
is to say, the cargoes of Dutch ships de- 
tained or broughtin. These Commissioners 
were, by an act of parliament, authorized 
to take such ships and cargoes under their 
care, to manage; sell, and dispose of the 
same, according to instructions which they 
were to receive, from time to time, from 
the king in council. ‘These Commission- 
ers were five in number, and of the five, 
John Bowles was one. Let us have all 
their names, in the language of the Com- 
mission: “ ‘To our trusty and well-beloved 
« James Craufurd, John Brickwood, Allen 
« Chatfield, JOHN BOWLES, and Aleran- 
«“ der Baxter.’’——It will seem odd to the 
public, that this Commission, which began 
to exist fourteen years ago, should have still 
an existence; but, when that public 
comes to see the pretty profits which it 
was, and still is, bringing in, and how 
much it was the interest of the Commis- 
sioners to protract its duration, it will 
not be at all surprized at that duration. 
The docuaient which lets us into an au- 
thentic account of this Commission, is the 
Fourth Report of a Committee of the 
House ef Commons, appointed to con- 
troul the several branches of the Publie 
Expenditure, which Report, as far as it re- 
lates to this matter, will be found inserted 
in this present number of the Register. 

It will be seen, from this Report, that 
no bargain was made, as to the compensa- 
tion, which these gentry were to receive. 
They had the handling of property to the 
gross amount of nearly THREE MIL- 
LIONS sterling. They were seated ata 
rich feast, and having nobody to carve for 


|them, they were, it appears, not such 


fools as to forbear from helping themselves, 
which, I dare say, was exactly what Pitt 
intended. They bad too much modesty 
to remind the government, that no terms 
of compensation had been settled ; they 
never, in the course of fourteen years, 
made any application upon the subject ; 
but, they set to work very early to fea- 
thering their nest, by taking into their 
own pockets a comission of five per cent, 
upon the gross proceeds of their sales, just 
as if they had been merchants, who had 
got into business through talents and labour 
and capital of their own, mstead of being 
put into business by a stroke of Pitt's pen, 
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This would have been pretty well of it- 
self; but, as the Report will show, they 
used the money besides ; that, instead of 
paying the cash into the Bank of England, 
and letting it remain there, according to 
the terms of the Act of Parliament, they 
kept large balances in their hands, which 
they employed in various ways, each tak- 
ing a share of it to his private banker’s, 
and that they, in some casés, discounted 
private bills wrth it. In short, their total of 
profits, according to what they acknow- 
ledue ‘to, would be £133,198, that is 
£26,639 to each Anti-Jacobin. There 
is atrade for you! A trade that requires 
no stock, other than that of impudence, 
and no tools but an inkhorn and a goose 
quill. The Report will show what are 
the opinions of the Committee of” the 
House of Commons upon the exorbitancy 
of these charges, and upon the general con- 
duct of the Anti-Jacobins, by whom they 
liave been made. ‘The Committee prove, 
that even according to the principles upon 
which the charge is made, it ought not to 
be half whatthe Anti-Jacobins have made 
it_—_—The reader will perceive by look- 
ing at the Report,which I do beseech him to 
read, that the charges upon the sales 5 that 
is to say, the porterage, cartage, warehouse 
room, &c. amounted to £631,239 sterling, 
and this, he will see, is nearly one tlird of 
the amount of the net proceeds! Very 
pretty traders these! And, mind, they 
charge the country, @ commission of five 
per cent. upon ‘these charges too as. well as 
upon the net proceeds !——It has been 
proved before the Committee, that these 
charges of commisston weuld be unusual and 
unjust, even if we were to admit the Anti- 
Jacobins to take the footing of merchants ; 
but, reader, is that for oné moment'to be 
admitted ? What capital did they possess? 
What advances were they ever required to 
make, as all commission merchants are ? 
What labour had they ever had to per- 
form in order to get into business? 
Nguin, They charge for the expences of 
thetr establishment £17,000 exclusive of 
ali the charges upon the sales. What do 
they mean by this? What did it consist 
of, but of a house of £200 a vear rent, 
perhaps; coals and candles ; a woman to 
sweep out tht place, and a couple _of 
clerks ; for, observe, they themselves were 
fivein number ? How were these things to 
cost £1,200 a year for 14 years, especi- 
ally as abmost all their business was end- 
ed in 1709? I shall here introduce an 
article, upon this subject, from the Times 
newspaper of ‘the 18th instant, which | 
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| supply the wants of the couaty- 


[Ons 
paper, the reader will Please to obseres 
was that in which Jolin Bowles uded 
put off his loyalty, and the proprietor f 


bly thus endeavoyp. 


ed to undeceive his numerous reader 

“These Commissioners, it appears, enter. 
“ed upon their office without makins 
any express agreement what they wer. 
to be paid; and they continued go » 
act for twelve years, without ever givin 

the slightest intimation to governmey 
as to what they were taking in th 
way of remuneration, whilst they wer, 
during this time, on their own authority. 
withdrawing five per cent. from al! th 
gross proceeds of public money the 
went through their hands. This they 
have declared to be the tisual mercantile 
commission ; whereas it appears on exa. 
mination that half that sum, viz. two and 
a half per cent. is the usual mercantile 
commission, which even they themselves 
paid to others.—And farther it appears, 
that by the usual mercantile practices 
an interest account is kept between mer- 
chants selling on commission and their 
employers; the former paying. to the 
latter the interest of the average balance 
retained in their hands: whereas these 
Dutch commissioners retained an in- 
mense balance, some part of which they 
‘are discovered to have converted to person 
« gain, even by negociating private bills of 
« change withit; they admit that they never 
“ meant to place the whole of the interes 
« actually. received, to the national a- 
« count; and’ still less that which img) 
« have been received from the more active 
“ employment of the money. But their 
intentions will be plain enough fom 
“these circumstances: that of the pu 
“* money employed at interest they made no nii- 
“ nute; no proof of such employment appe” 
“¢ in their cash book; and when required y 
«the committee, to give an accounl @ 
« their fees and other emoluments, they : 
« rectly stated that they had “ 0 salary, 
«© fees, or emoluments,’ but that comm! 
sion, Which they denominated the ust® 
one.—And lastiy it has been seen, that 
pending these transactions, the county 
was so distressed, that Mr. Pitt, the F ; 
nance Minister, not knowing how : 
raise money for the public service, r 
actually apply to these very qe 
ers for assistance, which they, w!?® 
augmenting balance of £190,000 
their hands, declined to afford him, © 
« cealing their possession of such 2 sums 


: ’ > ® j to 
«and refusing the country’s money | 


ce 
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dis 
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to obsery. 
Wles used to 
TOPTietor of 
Chideavoyr. 
IUS readers, 
DATS, enter. 
OUt making 
t they Were 
inued $0 th 


ever gi ing 


‘ That pity they to England shew'd, 
‘« That pity shew to them.” 


«Qh, Joun Bowzes! Joun Bow tes ' 


J f } 
ila 


ns and levellers, how much thy loy- 


‘thou wast no admirer of lord St. Vincent, 
‘hardly occurred to us that he who had 
iven away the miscreants that gnawed 
vitals of the State in one department, 
‘might reasonably create terrors in those 
‘who were sucking the blood of another. 
‘Oh, Jonn Bowes! Jonn Bowres!” 
Now, reader, leaving this pious man to 
Write his moral and political State of Society 
the beginning of the year 1809 ; leaving 
iim to his labours in the Society for the 
ppression of Vice, of which he is one of 
the most zealous members ;. leaving him 
) put down bull-baits, village fairs, and 
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‘om all the 
Honey that 
This th V 
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perwell, and Dulwich can testify ; leaving 
m to his actings as a Surrey and a Ken- 


WP aa tae Hish and a Middlesex justice of the peace; | 
hich they Heaving his godliness to dictate false asser- 
to. persoiia t ‘bout the naked woman at Notting- 
hills of exe m, and about the ‘late Duke of Bed- 
he’ never lord’s breaking the Sabbath; leaving him 
se Tndereal t these occupations, let us proceed to no- 
baal arc e one little point in the Report and do- 
cunents, which, otherwise, may’ escape 


ch imght 
ore active 
But their 
zh from 
the publi 
ule no Mii 
ut appears 
juired by 
count a 
they di- 
o salary, 
commis 
he usual 
en, that 
country 
the Fi- 
how to 
"ce, did 


‘attention. Ina paper, laid betore 
ommittee, it is said, that the Coin- 

rs trust, that the Committee “ will 

not forget, that ¢wo of their number, 
lave been under the necessity of relinquish- 

: ing therr professions, in order to attend to 
their duty as commissioners.” Now, I 
KC 1t for granted, that John is one of 
icse two 5 and, then,-let the reader bear 
“ Commissioner of Bankrupts, before he was 
¢ Dutch Commissioner! Would he have done 
‘lus, if he had had much practice at the bar ? 
‘will bet him my right hand against his 
et proceeds, that he never had the plead- 
ung of a cause in his life, though he must 
mare been thirty five years old, at least, 
scfore he became a Dutch Commissioner. 


mission- e 

with an Besides, he has, during the time, if not the 
p00 ia whole time, that he has been a Dutch | 
m, colt ~ommissioner, been also a Commissioner 
g sim ; ot Bankrupts, and, if I am not much in 


ney 10 Mistake, hé is actually a Commissioner of 


y: Th 


hat language are we to address such 
iat langua: | 


: Little did we think wheu we were unwit™ 
ly inserting thy paragraphs against 


vas warmed by consideratious like | 
‘hese: and even when thou: saidst that | 


wo-penny hops, of which he is a mortal | 
iemy, as the people of Peckham, Cam- | 


iumind, that John had actually became | 
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Bankrupts at this moment! Well, Johne 
{ if we do not give full cre dit to thy profes- 
| sions now, the devil is in us.—The Com- 
| miitee do, indeed, say, that they cannot 
| admit of this plea of compensation for loss 
| of profession; but, why did they not ask, 
| whether the said gentry held no othe; 
| places under the government? I am per- 
| suaded they all do at this moment.—— 
| But, what a scandalous thing jt is, that, 
| when any creature, who calls itself a /aw- 
yer, is taken into government employ, he 
| Is not only to receive the pay of the post, 
but is to receive compensation for the loss, 
the linaginary loss, of his profession. Just 


‘ 


as if he was pressed into the. service ; just 
as if he was taken and forced to cpme to 
the aid of the country. Thus it is, that 
the. bar is enslaved ; thus it is that no mini-« 
ster is afraid of legal talents; thus it is 
that the bar is the tool of the government. 
Men are bred to the law, not tor the pur- 


pose of being lawvers, but for the purpose 





under the government, No wonder, that 
we see, amongst lawyers, what we have 


recently seen. In short, this is ahother of 
reduced to our present degraded state ; 
from which state we must raise ourselves, 
or we deserve .to perish as a people, and 
the means of doing which is only to be 
found in legal, and . constitutional, and 


| 

| ° . 

| the many ways, in which we have been 
: 

j 


loyal applications for a Reform in that as- 
sembly, where the laws originate ; all other 
remedies having been tried, over and over 
again, and having been found unayailing, 
———John Bowles was amongst the loudest 
| of those, who clamoured against Sir Fran. 
cis Burdett for his phrase about the “ ac- 
« cursed Red Book,” the leaves of which 
he wished to tear out, But, John took care 
not to tell the public, that his own name 
was in that book, in two places, at least. 
No; it suited John better to say, that Sir 
Francis wanted to tear out the name of 
«our good and pious old king ;” and, 
thereupon, to cull him a bloody-minded 
Jacobin. But, now let the reader say, wha 
has done the most injury to the throne ; 
who has brought most discredit upon the 
government, sir Francis Burdett or the 
abusers of Sir Francis Burdett? The Ja- 
cobin Baronet, or the Anti-Jacobin friends 
and associates of the Duke of York and 
John Bowles ?——John has had a longer 
race than most men like him; his hour is 
certainly come. During the late busy seae 
son, John had quite slipped out of my mind; 
and this morning, just as I was thinking 
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| of qualifying for a post and a pension, 
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about beginning an exposure of the affair 
of the correct Colonel’s improvements, at 
Chelsea, in dropped, from the mail coach, 
the Case of John and his 5 per-ct. partners, 
every one of whom is not only a staunch 
Anti-Jacobin, but belongs also, I am told, 
to the Soctety for the Suppression of Vice ; 
Anti-Jacobins, Anti-bull-baiters, Anti-box- 
ers, Anti-revellers, and Anti-dancers, An- 
ti-every thing that is calculated to draw 
the people together, and to afford them a 
chance of communicating their ‘ideas ; 
Anti-every thing which does not tend to 
abject subjection. Thus, Reader, have 
vou the grand Anti-Jacobin before you. 
He comes out at a fortunate time, and 
serves as an excellent elucidation of the 
doctrine of those, who set up the cry of 
Jacobinism against Mr. Wardle; thanks to 
whom, thanks to whom be for ever given 
for having opened the eyes of this blinded 
nation to the character and conduct of 
these the very worst of its foes. 





Lorp FoLKEstTone’s Morion. Colo- 
nel Gordon, you must have the patience to 
wait till next-week, our immediate atten- 
tion being demanded by a discussion, in 
the House of Commons, containing very 
high matter indeed. In fact, here we 
shall find the noble Lord endeavouring to 
go to the heart of the mischief. He and 
his associates have taken most of the out- 
works of corruption, owing to the foolish 
presumption of the enemy full as much as 
to their own skill and valour; but, his 
lordship is now laying siege to the body 
of the place, into which the enemy ap- 
pears to have drawn all his forces and all 
his means, as well of offence as defence. 
On the 17th instant, the Order of the 
day, that is to say, the business of the day, 
being read, which business was ¢o take into 
further consideration the Minutes of Evidence 
respecting the Conduct of the Duke of York, 
Lord Folkestone moved, “ That a Commit- 
“ tee be appointed to inguire into the existence 
“ of the corrupt disposal of Offices in the state ; 
“« of the disposal ef Commissions in the Army 
“contrary to the Regulations ; and also into 
** the practices relating to Levies; and to re- 
“* port the Minutes of their Evidence, from time 
“ to time, to the House ;”? which motion was 
seconded by Sy O. Mossrey.— The 
reasons for establishing an inquest of this 
sort, and for having such a man as Lord 
Folkestone at the head of it, are so mani- 
fest, that I need not insert the speech with 
which his lordship introduced his motion. 
His lordship asked ; « is it possible, that. 
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‘“ manner might procure money ule 
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[Ole 
ww ledge they have obtained, during the 
« late Inquiry, can suffer abuses a fl: 
“ grant to be daily practised, or », i 
“the past to go unpunished ?”—_ 7) 
motion was, however, objected to by }f, 
Prncevat, who is the Chancellor of iy 
Iixchequer, and the same person, ¥ 


prosecuted Hamlin, the Tinman,—_'P 
objection was, that the motion was too ». 
neral; too loose; that it would give powers 
of inquiry é00 artensive; and, that it ove 
to have been confined to particular specifi 
objects. In short, that a rummage to the 
bottom, and through every part of the 
box, was not proper. But, let us hear 
the words of Mr. Perceval himself, x 
given in the Statesman news-paper, whici 
appears to me to contain the fullest report 
of the debate. « Mr. Perceval said, 
“that he could not allow the preseut 
“ motion to be put, without declaring his 
“ opinion, that it was by no means advise 
“ able for the House to agree to it. The 
“ Noble Lord grounded his motion on the 
“ evidence brought before the Committee 
“‘ appointed to inquire into the conduct ol 
« the Duke of York, on these two grounds, 
“ that by farther inquiry other individual 
“might be found out who miglit be 
brought to censure or punishment ; an! 
that such inquiry would prevent the r- 
currence of similar abuses in time cot 
ing—The noble Lord seemed to think 
a general inquiry necessary without ay 
specific grounds of charge being assigne’. 
Now, he was of opinion that such i 
“ quiry could not go to an investigation 
« into the conduct of every individual wie 
‘ might have by chance been concerned in 
« the disposal of any offices. There might 
“« be a variety of instances in which per 
‘ sons might have erected themselves | 
“a sort of agency concern, misreprese!’" 
« themselves to be authorised by this pe 
«son andthe other, who had powe! ‘i 
« dispose of offices, while with such per 


«sons they had no concern—and !n i 
er thi 








na 
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“« pretence of using their interest with “1 
person who had the actual power ag? 
“ posing of the office in question, aoe : 
“this proceeding the person having a 
« gift of the office was utterly 130" : 
“Tt might also happen, that the . an 
«who had the power of disposing 7 el- 
‘ office might, as in the case of dase 
« lusson, give it toa near relation OF aie 
in whom he had confidence, but WO" 
Commitiet 


«might -be ‘abused. If es mis Kind 
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“ the House of Commons, with the know- 


“ were to institute inquiries of t Sree 
« they would be investigating w! 
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no right to punish.—ANY FAR- 

PHER INQUIRY THEREFORE, HE 
‘SUBMITTED, WAS NOT DESIR- 

ABLE. le Was it Conveni- 

nt or politic to set on foot an inquiry 
«into all abuses that might or might not 

have happened, tor the sake of keeping 
«the public mind ina ferment? (4 laugh) 
yntlemen might laugh. He was satis- 
lat It ougit ‘fied that there were, on the other-side, 
ular specifi emen who would not agree with 
nage to the miu this opinion. He believed that 
art of the hese Gentlemen, from no improper 
let us hear ‘feeling whatever, were of opinion that 
himself, a ‘nothing was to be apprehended from 
per, Which keeping alive this spirit among 
lest report He therefore was not sur- 
ceval said, 


during the 


USES 80 fla. had 


l, or pe rmit 


so) 
, 


, ——This 
1 to by Me. 


ellor of the 
Erson, who 


asked, 


AN.—— jig 
Was too Oe» 
3! Ve powers 


the people. 


rised that they should differ rom hiia. 
he preseuit ‘But, he had stated what he believed, 


pte 


claring his 
ans advise 


‘ tiyot 

Litart 

; 
ive) 
VC 


; 
were Such Gbuses £0 


Lo It. ” ‘which the noble Lord suspected ; and he sub- | 
ton on The ‘mited itto the FEXLING of the House, | 
Committee “ii tro the expectation of discovering 


conduct of 
0 grounds, 


‘at 
“ 


gre imquiry. He was of opinion it wouid 
individuals ‘not be expedient or preper to <o so, | 
might be ‘and he hoped the House would consider 
nent ; anil ‘belore they assented to it. The other | 
ont the ree object of the noble Lord was to prevent | 
time Cots ‘any farther abuses. The House hada | 


d to think 
ithout any 
g assigned. 
at such in- ‘ out shewing any new or more extended 
vestigation sy On this subject, how- 


* hou 


ystem of abuse. 
yidual who ‘ ever, there was a Bill before the House, 
ncerned in ‘mtreduced the day before the recess. 
rere might ‘He hoped it would be found adequate 
vhich per to every object which might seem to be 
selves into 
epresentins 
y this per 
power Ww 
such per 
ynd in this 
under ti 
- with the 
ver of dis 
M while ol 
aving the 


* Past offences, which we should so ardently 


‘uch abuses. At all events, it was in 
‘the power of the House, and of the no- 


''t should be extended. He was, there- 
lore, on the whole, of opinion, that the 
lnguiry proposed would neither be 

‘beneficial nor politic. No particular 
‘tatement of delinguency had been 


ignorant Srought forward, and to a general 
e person ‘Statement the House could not lisien, 


ing of a 
Mr. Thel- 
or friend 
yut which 
ommitiee 
his kine, 
shat they 


“ especially after the Parliamentary Inqui- 
“Ty which had lately taken place.’’ 

~—I shall leave the reader to make his 
°wn remarks apon the words chance and 
dappen, as applied to the purchase and sale 
©! Offices, and of low agents musrepresent- 
ng themselves as acting for men ia high 
“ation; and, this I may safely do, after 
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1“ will, by such aitempt, most certain 





detected as those | 


uses, they would agree to set on foot | 


of this already before them—and | 


‘farther inquiry might only produce fur- | 
ther evidence to fhe same eflect, with- | 


‘required, Jt was not the punishment of | 
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scek, as remedies and preventatives of 


‘ble Lord himself, to consider how iar | 
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having laid before him, the case of my / 
of Clancarty and Castlereugh and Mr. Reding. 
——\s to the argument, that to adovt the 
motion, would tend to kee » : 
ment im the public mind ; they (lu, then, 
perceive, that there } h a ferment? 
They are right; it is a ferment of the 
mind ; it proceeds from the conviction of 
the public mind ; and, as Lory Anco 
HAMILTON said, in answer Nr. Perce- 
val, “ the ferment will certainly be zacrea 
“ed, and not diminished, if you attempt 


= That 
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IS sul 
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orment 


ly he 
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to stifle further inquiry. 


“still further inflamed. if 
* does exist, can the Chancellor of the Ex- 
“ chequer think that no danger ts to be 
apprehended to this country f 
think that, ifsuch ferment really 
it would not be more w! 
pose, and punish those abuses 
SO strongly SUSpPeCcle d to eNist 
the aiarming extent of the powers of 
—ithey are, it is true, eX- 


i 


this Committe: 
tensive and xg 
revoked at the 


wishes 
— VV ILD respect 


but they may | 
pleasure of this House. 
p- 


prehended from the fermentation in the 


veneral, 
to the dang rs to be a 
minds of 


will venture to assert, are infinitely less 
to be dreaded than what must ensue fvom 


the people—t jose dan: crs, l 
i i 


the people discovering our unwillinguess 
to prosecute inquiry into corruption and 
abuses.—The only way to satisfy the 
people, and reconcile them to the endurance 
of the enormous burdens they sustain, 1s to 
shew them that we are sincere in our 
« prosecution of those inguiries that wil 
“ lead to a general reformation of abuses.’ 
Lorp Forkestrone answered all the 
other objections of Mr. Perceval, in a most 
able and satisfactory manner, during which 
he observed, that, as Mr. Perceval seemed 
to think, that no further abuses, of any 
sort, did exist, Ae, of course, ought to be 
the first for a general inquiry, in order to 
allay that ferment of which he complained. 
~Lorp Henry Perry (the dale Chaa- 
cellor of the Exchequer, observe: observe 
that well) joined Mr. Perceval in object- 
ing to the motion, as being too general and 
sweeping._——.Ma. WuitTpreap supported 
the motion of lord Folkestone. He said, 
« The Chancellor of the Exchequer bas ae- 
‘¢ knowledged,.that, if inquiry should be in- 
“ stituted, abuses might possibly Le ‘raced. 
« This fact, 1 take it, he has admitted—I 
« shall, however, at any rate, myselfassume 
«it. Whatever may be’ the sentiments 
« this House, there can be nodoubt, that out 
“ of it there is an universal feeling of the 
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« PEOPLE, that various mal-practices | “ not, somewhere or other, have connec. 

« would be brought to light by the insti- | “ tions either in the army, or the navy. »; pa 
tution of a general Inquiry, such as that | “ in the civil departments of the State: shh 
«which has been moved for by the Noble | « for their negociations it seems were a). vel 
‘‘Lord. But the Chancellor of the Ex- | « most universal, which it is hivhly desir 
« chequer has argued, that even admitting | “ ble for this Honse to know.— When it \7 $01 


‘‘ abuses to be discovered, he should think 
“ the appointment of a Committee useless. 
« — It is not,’ says he, * the punishment 
« © of past grievances which we should so 
« «ardently seek, as remedies and pre- 
“ © ventives of a repetition of such abuses.’ 
« Against this, he tells us, it is the very 
“ object and foundation of his Bill to pro- 
“ vide.—Bat, much as we know, I must 
* be allowed to question the possibility 
“of his framing any Bill on this subject, 
« which shall be effectual in its provisions, 
‘¢ unless we shall first be informed of much 
“more than has hitherto come to our 
ve knowledge. And here | conveive the 
« argument which was made use of hy the 
« Noble Lord, to be unanswerable. How 
“can you tell, says he, in what. manner 
“to frame a Bill to prevent the repetition 
‘of abuses, the nature and full extent 
of which are yet undiscovered? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has told 
‘(us that before the Investigation which 
“ has occupied so much of our time and 
“ attention, he was informed of certain 
“nuisances in the city. 
“ the office of Messrs. Pollman and Key- 
« lock, who were able to dispose of an ex- 
“ tensive patronage, for the most corrupt 
« of all things, money, the grand source 
“and medium of all corruption. Now 
“when the existence of that office was 
“ first mentioned in this Houce, it was re- 
ceived with universal levity, it was laughed 
“at on all sides of the House. But the 
“right hon. gentleman on that occasion, 
“so far from betraying the least consci- 
“ ousness of the existence of any such 
office, did not even countenance the possi- 
ee se that the representation which was then 
“* made could: have the slightest foundation ; 
« and he laughed, with the rest, at a statement 
« which was so generally received as improbable. 
« That these gents. Messrs. Pollman and 
“ Keylock, had carried on this‘ sale of 
“patronage for years, was very well 
“ known—and no attempt was made to 
* put a stop to practices so nefarious—no 
“ inquiry Was ever instituted—till at length 
“when the investigation took place, it sug- 
* gested itself to the right hon. gentleman 
* to pat a stop to that species of traffic, by 
“thé introduction of Ai promised Bill, 
« Now will any gentleman pretend to say, 
* that these negociators of pattonage may 
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He had heard ef 





« considered what facts have come to |i. 

“with respect to East India Patronuc. 
“ when we reflect on the names that have 
« come out on the inquiry into that s 

« yect—can the right honourable centile. 
« mam affect surprize that the public mind 
«‘ should be in a state of ferment?’ 
Mr. Tierney, formerly a member ot 
the “ Society of Friends of the People, 
next spoke, and he opposed the motion « 
Lord Folkestone. He-said, that the motion 
went to arraign the whole of the govers- 
ment of the Gountry, through ‘all its depart. 
ments ; whereupon, the reporter says there 
was a loud cry of “ hear ! hear !”” trom the 
ministerial benches. He declared, that ly 
had no wish to screen delinquency, ani 
should have no objection to an inquiry 
. ta *st° ) : ; 
into specific cuses. “ He differed, he said, 
« from the gentlemen opposite in many \n- 
« portant political subjects, but neither with 
« respect to them, nor with respect to any 
« man, could he agree to this vague sort ol 
‘“ motion. HE HIMSELF HAD BEI N 
« IN OFFICE; he knew the responsioiiitt 
“ attached to the situation, and was realy 
“to meet any accusation if farrly state’. 


. 








« But this motion extended back—/v /¢ 

«© nobody knew—and was caleulated tv |" 
“all those, who, for a great number of year haa 
« back, had been employed in public 9e Pe. 
« atious, upon their trial—many of whe! é 
« were precluded, in the course of natu “a 
“from giving those explanations '™ a pa 
“« might be necessary to defend thems¢ . « nal 
“ against charges, or to prevent suspic « gid 
——Mr. Heurcainson, Mr. T. Fores, “ di 
Mr. Parnet, gave their decided suppor « thi 
to the motion. Mr. CHARLES W. te " pec 
opposed the motion, and said, that " «pia 
«had heard, that there might be wo “in 
“ brought forward, which had taken tae Fos 
« in Ireland, previous to the Union ; case the 


sails anid 
“that might affect Lord Cornwall 
“ Mr. Pitt, who were in their grave: | “ are 







Let us stop here, to make a oat - ‘ “ not 
two, upon this objection —s “o - “ he 
something new, reader, to hear, se he- « den 
linquencies should not be pt Whet « for 
cause some of the parties are dea ’ ede “ ar 
should we say of the man who 7200" that " rig 
a trial for robbery, upon the grou’ “ int 
some of his associates had died prev” 
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They are sale umler ground, pressed hard 
down by big heaps of stones, that we have 
nid for to be placed over them in the 
shape of monuments of honour, voted by this 
very House. of Commons ; and shall we be 
refused a general inquiry into abuses, lest 
something should come out about these 
mea, who have cost us such immense sums, 
dead as well as living? “ What good” 
can itdo? Why, very great good indeed; 
for, it will enable us to form a corvect 
judzment of the character and the deeds 
uf these men, who enjoyed so much power, 
and for opposing whose measures and at- 
tacking whose characters and conduct so 
many of the people of this kingdom were 
so severely punished. ‘There are, more- 
over, enough and enough living, and these, 
too, men in great power, who were actors 
with chen; who participated in all their 
public conduct; and, because the former 
are -dead, are the latter to escape the ef- 
fects of inyuiry? Inquiry may redound 
to their honour; but, why object to it then? 
—There is no occasion to say any thing 
more about it. The thing is too plain to be 
misguderstood by any but downright ideots, 
——Sir Joun Ansrrauruer, the late Chief 
Justice in India, opposed Lord Folkestone’s 
motion,as did also Mr. Geornce Ponsonsy, 
a part of waese speech, as given in the 
Statesman news-paper, is too interesting 
tu us not to be inserted here. After stating 
lis objections, upon the ground of the ge- 
neral and loose tendenc y of the motion, he 
said: ** | find it impossible, on the occasion 
“ of so extraordinary a proposition, to con- 
“tent myself with a silent vote, and more 
“ especialiy when [see a disposition in some 
' Persons, not enthe Louse, to charge every 
“ public man in the kingdom with corrup- 
“ton. This.isa charge of a most serious 
“nature; and particularly when it is con- 
“ sidered how readily and with what avi- 
“dity every thing that is charged against 
“ this House is received outof doors, The 
" people are even industriously told in some 
“ piaces that there isno distinction whatever 
“in this House, that we are all knaves and 
“rogues alike — (Hear! hear! hear!)— 
“ that it does not signify in what hands the 
“ government is placed,; for, provided they 

are Parliamentary, the country can expect 
a nothing but corruption, (Hear ! hear ! 
“hear!) These, Sir, are most foul, impu- 
“dent, barefaced, and infamous .calunmies ; 
“ for, I will venture to maintain, that there 
“are in this House, men as honest, as up- 
“ Tight, as , and possessing as great 
“integrity as those who make these gross and 
"“ unfounded charges, And, be he who he 
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«may, I do assert and maintain, that he is 
“ not an honester public man than 1 am, nor 
“do I see the smallest reason why I, or 
“ any other member of this House, should 
« hesitate for one moment to repel this en- 
« merited and general stigma. My con 
« duct has already proved, in nwnerous ine 
stances, that in all matters of public eco- 
« pomy and reformation of abuses, lam 
« disposed to go as far in the protection of 
“the people against extravagance and 
“ abuse as any man ia this country—and 
“ Tam still disposed to persevere in that 
“ conduct, which I conceive to be only a 
« faithful discharge of my duty to the pub- 
“lic. But to the motion now betore the 
« House | cannot agree.’’——-No; Mr. 
Ponsonby ; no, “we do not, indeed we do 
not say, that you are “ all knaves and 
“rogues alike.”? ‘There is net a man in 
the whole nation, who, as far as 1 have ob- 
served, has ever said any such thing. In- 
deed, Sir, you must have been tnisinform- 
ed; and, l really wonder how any one 
should have induced you to believe any 
such thing, when the people, in all parts 
of the kingdom, are passing Resolutions, 
thankine 125 of the members oi the Llouse 
of Commons for their fidelity to their trust. 
No, Sir, indeed we do not say, or 
think (God forbid we shouid ') that all 
members of parliament are alike ; but, J 
will tell you what we do say, what ell of 
us, except those who share in the corrup- 
tions, say, and believe, and shall continue 
to say and to believe; that to ws-ward, 
both PARTIES are as much alike as two 
peas, or two drops of water; that the pro- 
mises and pledges, which the late ministry. 
and their adherents, mace to us, while 
they were out of place, they not only for- 
got the moment they were in place, but 
laughed us to scarn for expecting that 
they would fulfil them; that they, who 
had gained the support of the people by 
deprecating a waste of the public money, 
the making of sacrifices for the king’s fo- 
reign possessions, an employment of fo- 
reign troops in the heart of this kingdom, 
the heavy weight of taxation, and the 
predominating influence of the crown; 
that these very men, of whom you were 
one, did, during the very first session of 
parliament after their elevation to power, 
bring in a bill, which bill was passed into 
a Law, to enable Lord Grenville to hold 
the Office of Auditor of the Exchequer, a 
sinecure of 4,000/. a year, along with the 
place of the First Lord of the ‘Treasury, 


at 6,000/. a year; that they settled ly oa 
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iddters; that they declared, that they would 


advise the king never to make a peace, of 
which the resioration of Hanover to hin 
should not be a condition; that they 
augmented the then large numbers of 
German and other foreign troops ; that 
they, who had so solemnly protested 
against the Income Tax, mace its 
weight upon us nearly double what 
Pitt had left it; that they screwed up the 
assessed taxes to the highest degree, and 
that they attempted to send an éxciseman 
into the house of every creature in the 
kingdom who had the means of brewing a 
cag of ale to make merry at the christen- 
ing of a child; and, that they closed their 
career by twehdrawing from parliament, a 
Bill which they themselves had broughtin 
under a solemn declaration of its necessity 
to the tranquillity.and safety of the king- 
dom, and which they withdrew for the 
reason, openly avowed, that the said bill 
was not approved of by the king— —Now, 
Sir, these facts are undeniable. ‘They ad- 
mit of no palliation. And, with these 
facts before us, can we be blamed if we 
despise those, who would still persuade us 
to have confidence in party ?——ASir, in 
1804, when there was a sort of coalition 
intrigue going on for the purpose of jost- 


ling the Addingtons out, I sat up part of 


anight (a thing which I have not done 
ten times in my life) io write a Letter to 
warn those with whom you have since 
been in power, of their danger, and of the 
danger to the state, which would arise from 
any wnprincipled compromise. In that letter, 
which was shown to Mr. Fox, Mr. Francis, 
and others, I pointed out the consequences 
of a failure, on the part of that party, to 
fulfil the public expectations. _ I remem- 
ber saying: if you go on, or attempt to go 
on, tn the old Pitt track, George Rose and 
Huskisson will beat youhollow. I remember 
those very words, or wordsnearly the same. 
And, was not that the case’? Did they not 
beat you hollow, sir? Did they not jaugh 
at you? ‘Then, I said, that, if such a 
thing was attempted, it would disgust the 
people, who would lose ail confidence in both 
parties, and who would very soon see the 
necessity of flying for protection to other 
men; very fikety to Sir Francis Burdett, 
and to many men not yet known in the political 
world. 1 apped! to Mr. Francis, who told 
me that he had read the letter, whether it 
did not contain almost these very words. 
~+——I mention this to shew, that have not 
“heen capricious in my opinions. J, in that 
‘er, urged the absolute necessity of a 
et t How anxi 
a v4 ¢ mt 
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bour to make converts 40 my doctrine! 
but, alas! I laboured in vain. \ el} - 
the consequences are now come and com. 
ing thick and fast. A sincere and ra. 
dical reform then would have prevented 
what has taken place now; and, a sinceye 
and radical reform now would prevent 
what, without that reform, will take plac 

at no distant day, as sure as this is ink, 
wherein Iam _ placing my opinions upon 
this paper.——Now, Sir, as to your own 
character and conduct, of which, if the 
reporter Ze correct, you thought proper to 
speak, I have never heard, or said, either 


harm or good of you; and, in fact, all 
that | know, rélating to you, is, that you 
were for about fificen or sixteen monihs, 
Lord Chaneellor of Ireland, since which 
time you have received, out of the taxes, 
and are to continue to receive for that ser- 
vice, a pension of four thousand pounds ster- 
ling a year.—Frankly I tell you, that fan 
discontented at this; that it is onea- 
mongst the many many charges, which, 
Ithink, we ought not, at any time, and 
especially in times like these, to be 
obliged to bear ; that, seeing that the late 
ministry did, in their going out, as well as 
in their coming in and during their abi- 
dance, in power, act, towards the people, 
just as the present ministers do, i like one 
set of ministers just as well as the other; 
and that, unless a change of system were to 
take place with a change of men, I even 
dread a change of men, because, at every 
change, under the present system, new 
and heavy burdens in consequence of sv 
change, are invariably laid upon the } 
ple. ——__—_- Mr. Cannino’s speech and 
the account of the division must be re 
served for my next. ‘That oe was in 
the strain of Mr. ‘Tirrney’s ; but, st mers 
particular notice —There are also some 
observations yet to be made upon that 
part of Mr. Perceval’s speech which con- 
tains the very novel doctrine, that, 
order to prevent future crimes past crime 
are not to be punished.—In the mean 
while, I cannot refrain from inserting, be- 
low, an admirable article from the Tit 
news-paper of the 19th instant, upon the 
subject of this debate. 

Botley, 20th April, 1809. 


N. B. All the Resowutions, &e. which 
have been obligingly sent me, fon 
ferent places, shall be regularly insert 
as fast as I can find room. 


From tar Times, 19th Apniz, 1809. ', 
“ The decision upon Lord Fourestont ‘ 
motion is one of the most politic, fuze 
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62] 
mentally (though for different reasons 
‘han those which were alledged), that 
could possibly have taken place. A ge- 
neral inquiry, rigorously conducted, into 
the disposal of offices, might perhaps have 
led to several unpleasant discoveries, which 
it was therefore by all means useful to 
avoid; and both parties seemed to be 
very strongly impressed with this idea. 
We heard no more of courting inquiry— 
of challenging publicity; one sacrifice 
las been unluckily made to this bragging 
humour, and that will serve asa warning 
ts those who remain —But the principle 
upon which the proposed inquiry was os- 
tensibly smothered, seems to be a very 
singular one, and to most apprehensions 
night with greater reason have been urg- 
fed in favour of the prosecution of it. 
“General suspicions of the integrity of 
“men jn power are every where preva- 
“lent; and therefore we will not institute 
“a general but a specific inquiry.” Now 
this does appear to us to be much the 
same kind of reasoning as if a ship-cap- 
tain, having great. reason to suspect the 
universal sea-worthiness of his vessel, 
‘should still chuse to examine only this 
cable or that anchor. The fact is, and it 
is stated by both parties, that suspicions 
ae indeed, general enough: Mr. Can- 
NING says, that public men are represent- 
ed “as having nothing in view but the 
“emolument of office,” and that there 
isa“ persuasion alive in the public mind, 
“that rottenness and corruption exists in 
“every part of the state.”’ But if such is 
he allowed persuasion, how is it to be 
eradicated? By prohibiting inquiry into the 
‘ruth of it? No! this is only increasing 
he suspicion, and rendering improvemeut 
hopeless. That the emoluments of office 
have some influence over the minds of 
‘hose who accept them, is clear ; because 
We see them, upon their very acceptance, 
bargaining for lucrative resignations, for 
air sts, fssiniyne for pensions for their 
+ ’ rs, sons, and nephews ; and 
say that this love of the public mone 

a he nicely circumscribed that it will 
‘Aly tempt men to do dirty actiéns, but 


ish iN no case prevail on them to commit 
“honest ones, seems to be drawing a yery 
hice line of distinction.— Besides, who 
wt they that tell us that the public suspi- 
7 tte altogether unfounded? Why, 
« very men who assured us that there 
reno abusesin the Commander in Chief’s 
= > and look how much this illus- 
Is Person has been injured by them.- 
sase, say they, “ suspicions exist, 
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« and therefore examine into the grounds 
“of them: you cannot make the Taue 
« too public.’ But now observe how their 
tone is altered, and how much wiser they 
are become by experience: “ Suspicions,” 
say they again, “ exist, and therefore 
« don’t enquire into them at all; it only 
« keeps alive the public ferment.’”” Yet 
surely if an experiment was to have been 
made, a less exalted personage might have 
been chosen as the subject of it; and such 
we believe is the loyalty o# this kingdom, 
that most people will regret that Azs wings 
have been singed, on finding that those 
who thrust him into the flame are resolved 
not to come within smell of the smoke. 
But these are among the misfortunes that 
attend men of no party. lt wasa griev- 
ous damage that his Royat Hicuness suf- 
fered by that detested pamphlet published 
in the course of Jast summer. And while 
we are speaking of the dangers which thus 
atiend men of no party, we shall venture 
to add further, that if Colonel Warpte, 
who possesses that character, had six 
months ago confessed himself to have of- 
fered East India patronage for a seat in 
Parliament, such would have been the vir- 
tuous indignation of that Assembly, that 
he would never have sat long enough 
therein to have preferred his charges: 
nay, if under an imputation of this kind he 
had ventured to hint the slightest suspicion 
against any man in office, there would 
have been such a cry raised against him, 
as would have stunned us all; so that he 
had better look to himself in future. 

















































“¢ If they can catch him once upon the hip, 
‘“‘ They will feed fat the ancient grudge they bear 
him.” 


Something, too, has been said of the 
malignity with which public men are as- 
sailed; but do public men never assail 
others with malignity ? Who first applied 
the odious term of infamy to an hypothe- 
tical failure in proving an honest accusa- 
tion? A public mam. Who branded his 
fellow-subjects with the accursed appella- 
tion of Jacobins? A public man. Who 
cheered him with applauses, that might _ 
be heard from Westminster to Guildhall ? al 
Public men, And what has been the 
consequence? that the expressions “ 
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possible to deny ; and that it will be kept 
alive by inquiry, we fully concede to those 
who assert it; for it is the discovery of 
corruption, and not of purity, that has 
produced the ferment: and the same 
cause which first provoked is most likely 
to encrease it. But are not the ebullitions 
of anger preferable to the gloom of de- 
spair? From a prosecuted mquiry, what 
can ensue but the detection of offenders? 
Vrom a stifled one, nothing but the indis- 
ériminaie confusion of the innocent and 
cuilty. It has been said, that such a 
Committee as that which was moved for 
is unprecedented. Are not the grounds of 
suspicion unprecedented ? Who would 
have ever thought of such discoveries as 
have been recently brought to light ? 
When was it ever declared by a resolution 
of the Body Corporate of London, that a 
variety of “ abuses discovered, formed 
“only a part of a wicked and corrupt 
** system long acted upon;” * that the 
™ management of public affairs was in the 
*« hands of the greatest pensioners and re- 
* Vversionists in the kingdom :” “ that-a 
pernicious influence existed, corrupting 


** and undermining the free principles of 


** the British Constitution.”” Let any man 
look at the important place which the 
proceedings of that Body occupy in the 
pages of even our most compendious his- 
tories, and then let him say whether such 
a resolution ought to be passed by un- 


heeded. 





Report RELATING TO THE Dutcu Com- 
MISSIONERS. . 

Your Committee, having derived from 
the Minutes of Evidence and Proceedings 
of the Committees on Public Expenditure 
of the preceding Sessions referred to them 
by the House, some material information 
respecting the establishment and the 
transactions of the Commissioners for the 
Sale, Management, and Disposal of Dutch 
Property, captured or detained on the oc- 
casion of the commenéement of hostilities 
with Holland, in consequence of its inva- 
sion by the French, have pursued’ the in- 
vestigation of that subject, and proceed to 
report upon it—The Commissioners, who 
» were five in number, were appointed in 
“nder the authority of the 21st clause 

@h Geo. $.c. 80; and their Com- 

“© reciting in the words of the 

& Cargoes of Dutch Ships, 

enght in, might perish or 
if some provision was 
ting the same, authorizes 
ts te take such Ships and 
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Cargoes under their care, and to manag 
sell, and dispose of the same according 

such Instructions as they should from tiny 
to. time receive from the King in Coun- 
cil.”’—The Lords of the Privy Council jn 
their Instructions dated 13 June 1705. <i. 
rect the Commissioners generally as to th 
conduct of their transactions, and requir 

them to keep minutes of all their proceed. 
ings, and to “ keep accounts in such form 
as the Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury shall direct or approve.” No in- 
structions appear to have proceeded from 
the Board of Treasury, and the Commis 
sioners represent themselves to have un- 
dertaken their office, without having com 


to any understanding with any branch of 
the government respecting the manner of 


deriving their Compensation for their Ser- 
vices, or the amount of it.—They state, 
that they were charged with the investi- 
gation of numerous claims to British and 
neutral property found in the detained 
and captured vessels, and, in many cases 
acted in a judicial character in this re- 
spect; that they received a separate and 
special commission to take the manage- 
ment of sundry Dutch vessels brought into 
Ireland; that they had to make arraige- 
ments with the East India Company re- 
specting cargoes directed to be soid by 
the Company at their own sales; thal 
they had to adjust many complicated ac- 
counts with their agents at the outpor's 
and to settle the wages of the officers ané 
crews both of the vessels of which th 
cargoes were sold by the East India Com. 
pany, and of those which were intruste 
altogether to their own management, 2! 
that they found the duties of their olice 
to be for some time extremely difficult 
and laborious. They observe howeve 
that their sales ceased, and their trans 
actions were nearly brought to 4 cl 
in July 1799, but that the, final adjust 
ment of them had been protracted party 
by “ small sales of remnants not om 
pleted till Nov. 1801,” partly OY Ad 
“ property claimed in the Court Cina 
miralty not adjudged till’ July . VF 
partly by “unsettled accounts wt of 
executor of the late King’s Proctor, 

which the balance was not paid till oe 
last,”’ but chiefly by an important laws” 
commenced in 1797, which brown 
question property to the amount of 3 few 
180,000. The suit has with ce the 
months terminated in their favour, & h 
Commissioners now expect that ' hall 


‘course of the ensuing summer they ‘ 


deliver ™ 






clése their transactions, and 
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‘heir accounts to government.—It appears 
by a paper dated 29th April 1808, that 
the gross amount of the produce of the 
ships and of the ships. and cargoes sold 
fof which cargoes your committee per- 
ceive that much the larger part was sold 
by the East India Company) was 

i £.1,937,064 
The Charges were £.631,239 

Commission charged 88,Pu4 
testitutions to Claim- 


ants - = 69,988 
Grant to Captors - 117,746 
907,137 
Leaving anetamountof - 1,029,927 


From which was further to be 
deducted on account of loss 
on ships in debt ( hat is, 
on ships the charges on 
which exceeded the pro- 


ceeds) ~ - - - §2,657 
Leaving at that time.the esti- 
muted net sum of - - 977;209 


—lhe chief part of the balance now in 
hand is invested in government or, other 
securities, which run at interest. The 
sum of 900,000/. has been paid at sunitry 
periods to government, and having been 
carried to the account of the Consolidated 
‘und, has been applied to the purposes 
prescribed by parliament. 

Your Committee now proceed to offer 
some Observations on a variety of points 
to which their attention has been called, 
relerring to the Appendix for a more de- 
tailed account of sdme of the cireum- 
stances which they shall notice.—It has 
been already mentioned, that no agree- 


ment in respect to the mode or amount of 


remuneration was made at the time when 
"ie Commissioners were appointed. The 
difficulty of ascertaining beforehand the 
Cegree of trouble to be incurred, and the 
nature of the duties to be performed, may 
lorm, in some cases, a sufficient motive 
or suspending the determination of both 
the amount and manner of an allowance. 
But no circumstances have appeared 
es furnish a justification of the delay 
al less than 14 years, which in this in- 
‘tance has taken place. It belonged to 
‘ie government, after the lapse of a mo- 
(crate period, to take up the considera- 
‘tion of the remuneration due to the Com- 
inissioners, with a view to.its being sub- 
mee to parliament ; and when the subject 
ad manifestly escaped attention, the Com- 

ae ought to have given notice of the 
pares But they have to this day held 
communication with any branch of the 
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government on this question. Under these 
circumstances they had, in the judgment 
of your Gommittee, no right to appro- 
priate any sums to themselves as compen- 
sation; indeed the terms of their Commis- 
sion, already quoted, direct them to dis- 
pose of the Dutch Property intrusted to 
them only “ according to such Instructions 
as they should receive from the King in Couns 
cil,’ and the Instructions accordingly 
given, since they merely authorize allow- 
ances to crews in payment of wages, do 
not appear to your Committee in any de- 
gree to sanction such application of their 
funds. The 26th clause of 35 Geo. 5, au- 
thorizes the payment of “ the Expences of 
the Sales out of the Proceeds,” but the 
term “Expences’”’ cannot, m_ the judg- 
ment of your Committee, be construed to 
include the payment of remuneration to 
the Commissioners, since neither the mode 
nor the amount of it had been sanctioned 
by the government.—It appears, how- 
eyer, that the Commissioners, at a very 
early period, proceeded both to determine 
in the first instance for themselves the rate 
of compensation due, and also actually +o 
apply it to. their own use, intending to 
make mention of this point only onthe 
final settlement of their affairs, though 
they have from time to time had to com- 
municate with the secretary of the Trea- 
sury on other’ matters, and’ have transmit- 
ted to the Lords of the Privy Council some 
general statements. ‘The Compensation 
which they have taken has been a com- 
mission of 5 per cent. on the gross ‘pro- 
duce of the Sales, a subject on which your 
Committee will offer some further Re- 
marks toward the conclusion of this Re- 
port. It has been charged on the princi- 
ple of a mercantile transaction; but it is 
here observable, that they have deviated 
from the custom of merchants, by taking 
large sums for commission before they 
had either received or paid over the whole 
net proceeds of the cargoes, on the gross 
produce of which the commission was 
charged, and also before they had ren- 
dered up their accounts.—-Your commit- 
tee deem it necessary to animadvert on 
the length of time w hich has been suffered 
to elapse without rendering any regular 
accounts, and without their being called 
for by the government.—The chief object 
of examination in such cases is the Jetec- 
tion and rectification of errors, and the reco- 
very of sums improperly withbeld from the 
public; but when any considerable period 
ba passed,’ the elucidation © ounts 
is rendered difficult, as yout Xs Hittee 
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have experienced in the course of the pre- 
sent investigation, and the recovery of 
money becomes a measure of harshness, 
The Commissioner, on whom the Finan- 
cial Departinent is said to have devolved, 
is lately dead: and the want of recollec- 
tion observable in many parts of the an- 
nexed Evidence, is a further exemplifi- 
cation of the inconvenience resulting from 
the long delay which has taken place.— 
Your Committee called for a copy of such 
Statements of the transactions of the Com- 
missioners as had from time to time been 
delivered by them to the Board of Trea- 
sury. The chief paper furnished in return 
is dated 20th July 1796, being the copy 
of a Report presented to the Privy Coun- 
cil, which was evidently furnished rather 
with a view of shewing the sum then 
deemed likely to accrue from the Sale of 
Dutch Property, than of submitting the 
transactions of the Commissioners to exa- 
mination. It is observable that although 
in this Report, which is in a great mea- 
sure an estimate, the total amount of the 
charges incurred is given, and several par- 
ticulars composing them are specified, no 
mention of Commission is made, though it 
was undoubtly an item .at, that time sufli- 
ciently large to have been included in the 
enumeration; for under this head, the sum 
of 25,0002. had been then divided. This 
omission might lead to a supposition that 
no commission had been taken.—In the 
case of successive sales of a similar kind 
made by merchants acting as factors, it is 
the custom to make up separate account- 
sales of the several cargoes, until the deli- 
very of which the charge of commission is 
delayed, and also to render an annual ac- 
count current, detailing all the receipts 
and payments of the year. If the trans- 
actions of the Commissioners are to be 
considered as of a mercantile nature, the 
public ought not to be without the benetit 
of those checks upon the conduct of their 

ents which have been generally erta- 
blished among Merchants.—The act au- 
thorizing the appointment of the Commis- 
sioners, contains a clause “ requiring” that 
they shall “ cause the proceeds of their 
«« Sales,’’ after “ payment of the duties and 
“the expences,” to be paid «“ into the 
« Bank of England, there to remain sub- 
«* ject to such orders as his Majesty, with 
“the advice of his Privy Council, may 
“ from time to time think fit to give there- 
“upon,” or as the Court of Admiralty may 
think fit to give in the case of sales made 
under the authority of that court. Your 


e expected that the cash of the 
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commissioners would, in pursuance of this 
clause, have been kept solely at the Bani 
but they find that it was during the fj; " 
year lodged only with a private banker, 
and that five private bankers have been 
occasionally employed, each of the com- 
missioners having recommended that a 
temporary account should be opened with 
the banker with whom he was individual- 
ly connected. The clause dees not ap- 
pear to have escaped the attention of the 
Commissioners ; but it is stated in the evi. 
dence, that they understood it to apply, 
net to all the proceeds of their sales as 
they arose, but to the surplus of the pro- 
ceeds above the sums expected by them 
to be wanted for charges and current pay- 
ments. They have retained a large ba- 
lance of cash for these purposes, and they 
represent that they were obliged to do 
this, because otherwise an order of his 
Majesty in council for a supply of cash, 


would from time to time have been neces- 


sary, the money paid into the Bank under 
the direction of the Act being no longer 
subject to the call of the Commyssioners. 
They: furthér state, that being authorized 
by the 23d clause of the 35 Geo. 3, c. 
80. to restore all ‘goods which should be 
proved to beleng to neutrals, and having 
sold most of such goods before the deci- 
sion of the claims, they deemed it neces- 
sary to retain cash sufficient for this pur- 
pose.—Your Committee nevertheless call- 
not approve of the construction which the 
Commissioners have given to the law. 
Their payments into the Bank appear to 
have been large payments made with a 
view to their immediate transfer from 
thence into the Exchequer ; but the terms 
used in the Act are, that the proceeds, 
after payment of the duty and expences ol 
sale, were to be paid into the Bank, “ and 
remain there ;” an expression which im 
plies, that the cash was not merely to pas 
through the Bank in its way to aha 
chequer, but was to be lodged in the Ban! 

asa place of safe custody, in order to await 
the direction of the Privy Council. The 
legislature, however, seems not to have 
anticipated the circumstance of cerialm 
sums being necessary to be peeort 
from the amount of the proceeds 10 h , 
with a view both to the paymentof charges 
and to the restitutions of property due ¥ 
neutrals ; and, by not providing very ” 
cifically or pomrieso for these olje"® 
it has afforded some countenance pe 
interpretation of the law which has ihe 
place.—Your Committee think, that 7 
difficulty which opposed the adoptio? 

’ 
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oct construction of the Act, has been 
much overstated by the Commissioners. At 
he commencement of their transactions, 
paving no money in hand for current pay- 
ments, they obtained an Order of Council, 
jirecting £25,000 to be advanced to 
them in order to supply their immediate 
occasions, Which sam was to be replaced 
by the subsequent proceeds of sales. ‘They 
micht afterwards have obtained succes- 


sve Orders of Council for similar pur- 
noses, as well as for the satisfaction of 


shimanty, without any great inconveni- 
ewe; and in this case the lords of the 
Privy Council would have had the oppor- 
tuuty of exercising their judgment as to 
the amount of the money proper to be 
placed atthe disposal of the Commissioners. 
A ess objectionable mode of proceeding, 
though not confermable to the Act, would 
have been to Keep two accounts with the 
Bank; the one, an account of mohey paid 
inunder the Act, and consequently sub- 
ject only to the Orders of the king in 
Counc! ; the other a se¢parate account, 
subject to the controul of the Commission- 
ers. This expedient was resorted to after 
the first twelve months, but there was still 
no relinguishment of the practice of keep- 
liga large balance with private bankers. 
On the supposition of any uncertainty as to 
the construction ef the Act, the subject 
oucht to have been distinctly submitted 
the lords of the Privy Council in pur- 
since of their mstructions, which had di- 
cied an application to themselves “ in 
Cases of doubt or diffculty.”—Your 
Committee are further of opinion, that 
‘ the Act had been silent on this topic, 
‘ie Commissioners ought to have lodged 
“ereash in the Bank of England, and 
| a view to future cases they think 
“it may be useful to suggest the fol- 
: “ing general Reasons :-—First, The pub- 
‘ave an interest in thus preferring the 
pn k, which is nearly similar to that which 
‘« Commissioners may individually be 
pl'Posed to have had in favouring thew 
pecuve bankers. Indeed, since the 
, ms on the Bank of England, made by 
bie ner Committee on Public Expen- 
he a which the average amount of 
"i poi balances in the Bank was 
ener that Corporation has consented to 
nd by cee for benefit of this 
ms 7. ording to the public the loan 
ical erable sum without interest. A 
(Engle ee of employing the Bank 
ws these - the banker of the public, 
Houle thet rofessed ; and there can be no 
tevery preference shewn to the 
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Bank ought now tobe considered as con- 
tributing to the liberal fulfilment of the 
general conditions of that arrangement, 
and even though not repaid by a speci- 
fic compensation, as producing some cor- 
responding advantages.-—The more safe 
custody of the public money entrusted to 
the Commissioncrs, is another motive for 
lodging it in the Bank. Your Committee 
conceive, that in the case of any loss 
arising out of the confidence which the 
Commissioners have placed in private 
banks (an event, in the present high state 
of credit, admitted to be extremely im- 
probable) the Commissioners would have 
been personally responsible. ‘There is a 
third reason for this preference of the Bank 
of England, which is not less important. 
The Bank makes no allowance of interest, 
and shews no species of favour to the indi- 
vidual who places in it a considerable ba- 
lance of cash. ‘The public accountants, 
who keep cash in the Bank, are therefore 
under no temptation to render, their ba- 
lances unnecessarily large, and are hkely 
not to fail in the punctuality of their pay- 
ments into the Exchequer.—Your Com- 
mittee have next to notice the too great 
magnitude of the balances of cash which ap- 
pear in the cash-book of the Commission- 
ers, especially during a large part of the 
two first years, a subject not unconnect- 
ed with the preceding observations.— 
The paper in the Appendix shews the ba- 
lance to have been, at the end of Oct. 
1795, about 100,000/. and to have gradual- 
ly risen by the end of April 1796, to above 
200,0001. between which period and the 
end of May 1797 it fell to about 160,0000. 
Jt flactuated between about 80 and 120,000 
during the next four years, and between 


| 50 and 70,000 during almost the whole 


succeeding period.—Y our committee have 
learnt by their inspection of the minute- 
book.of the commissioners, thaton the 25th 
Feb. 1796, information was asked on the 
part of Mr. Pitt, whether any and what 
sum then in hand arising from the disposal 
of Dutch property, could ‘be paid into the 
exctiequer for the service of the current 
year; and that the Commissioners replied, 
that no payment of consequence into the 
Bank according to the act of parliament 
could be made, unless the Treasury should 
first move the lords of the Privy Council 
to direct the India Company to pay asum 
(amounting to about 118,000/.) then due 
from the Company to the Commissioners. 
—At the time of this application, the ba- 
tance in hand, the amount of which appears 
not to have been stated to the Treasury, 
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was about 190,000/. and it was never so 
low as 150,000/. in the course of the next 
15 months, a balance apparently muck 
more than sufficient to allow of a payment 
of 50,000/. (thé sum usually transterred at 
one time) into the Bank under the Act, 
The Commissioners state to your Commit- 
tee, that demands upon them to the amount 
of not less than about 260,000/. were then 
outstanding; but this sum must obviously 
comprize the payments which were to be 
expected ina long succeeding period, for 
all the actual payments of the following 16 
months (if asum of 50,0002 paid to govern- 
menton the 30th June 1796, and of 40,0001, 
transferred on 31st Dec. 1796 to the Com- 
missioners, on account of commission, and 
of about 49,0001. paid to captors, \ 
had been previously received from the 
East India Company for that purpose within 
the same period, are excepied) amounted 
to only about 143,000/. according to a 
statement of the Commissioners. These 
payments are undoubtedly no exact or very 
sure criterion of the sum which might fairly 
be considered on the 25th Feb. 1796, as 
likely to be wanted. ‘They however fur- 
nish a strong presumption on the subject, 
and the circumstance of the 50,0002. just 
mentioned having been aflorded to govern- 
ment, besides 40,0002. to the Commission- 
ers, a few months atier the 25th Feb. 1796, 
without produeing a reduction of the ba- 
Jance below 150,0002. affords additional 
reason for thinking that there was no suffi- 
cient ground for objecting to make a pay- 
ment into the Exchequer as desired. It is 
further observable, that the Commissioners 
in their statement on this subject to your 
Committee, omit to mention the sums 
which in Feb, 1796, they might expect to 
receive. ‘The sums actually received in 
the first fifteen of the above-mentioned six- 
teen months, (exclusive of the 49,000/. 
which were both- received from the East 
India Company, and paid over to captors 
as already stated) appear by a paper call- 
ed for by your Committee, to have been 
inore than equal tothe sum paid in the 
corresponding period, if the before men- 
tioned payments of 50,000/. to government 
and 40,000/. to the Commissioners are in- 
cluded. It is moreover observable, that a 
sum of from 86,000/. to 665,000/. (which 
in conformity toa clause in 35 Geo. 3. ch. 
80. was gathering interest at 4 per cent.) 
Jay in the hands of the East India Com- 
pany from the beginning of March 1796 
to March 1798, being the produce of-sales 
made by them from time to time on ac: 
count of the Commissioners, a part of which 
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fund, supposing a proper understandine oy 
this subject to have subsisted betweey ti), 
Commissioners, the government, and 
Hast India Company, might have beey ; 
vertible to the purpose of supplying 
Commissioners with the means of yp 
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some of the demands coming unexpeci 
upon them. It is therefore on the wh 
presumable, that at the time of the a) 
cation in question, a further augmentatiny 

of the large balance already in hand, ra: 

than a diminution of it, was reason.) 

be expected.—Your Committee cai 
contemplate the magnitude of the bala 

as they appear in the cash book oj 

( thout expressing an: 

that (supposing it allowable | rt ¥ 
Jommissioners to adopt that constry 

of the Act which they have given to 

these balances ought to have been 
productive by investing a very large pro- 
portion of them in Exchequer bills for the ‘“ 
benefit of the public. Probably not les 

than between 40 and 50,000/. would have 
accrued in the way of interest from a ¢ 
attention to economy on the part of tle 
Conuhissioners in this particular, anc the 
employment of the chief part of th: 
cash for such a purpose wou'd have consi “ 
tuted a much better apology than has been 
oflered by them for withholding from tie 


ommmiissioners, Wi 


Mol, 


" ' > 
fh bas 


Bank the sums which the Act, according o «| 
the strict construction of it, required to 0 ‘“ 
paid into it, and would unquestiona 

have been the most convemlent arraigt 


ment.—lIn the year 1799, a sum of 27, 
due to captors, was turned to this us 
which, through the accumulation of Ine 
rest, amounted to 38,553/. at the tine 
when it was paid; and a sum of 4 
33,0001, has been obtained for interest ¢! - 
the balances in the hands of the bas! ile 
dia Company, —It has indeed been «isc 
vered in the progress of these imquir 
that the Commissioners have availed a 
selves of the opportunity so obvious!) se 
forded them of rendering their | 
productive, but that they employed _— 
during the years which preceded the 70 
pletion of their sales, entirely with “s : 
to their own emolument. ‘They have i ry 
vested a part of them in Excheque' ‘o : 
a part in India bonds, "s 


yal ices 


and a small | 

: 4 4 * le 0 x 

in the very exceptionable article | ) 
° ~ > - daals 

bills of exchange on private individ 





which they have discounted. —No pe a 
was made of any Resolution of the KS 
to employ any part of the cash in a 4 | 
this manner, and no proof of such emp". "4 





receipts gi 
the balanc™ 





ment of it appears among the 
payments of the cash book ; 
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‘which therefore do not exhibit, as they 
ygit to do, the amount of cash in the 
hands of the Bank, and of the several 
pankers, but include the sum lent out at 
iverest > Neither has any trace of the 
tra action b ‘Cn exhibited in any account. 


( 


ranv mention of it been made to go- 
ent, except that at about the same 
when itt was stated to the Committee 
| Public Expenditure, the ‘Treasury were 
nished with a copy of the Statement. 
fie Committee itse!f did not at once re- 
ive correct or explicit infgrmation on 
spoint. It will appear by the papers 
ievidence annexed, that on the 2nd of 
rch 1807, the Commissioners were di- 


ied (neariy in the same terms in. wiich 


Vibiila 


| | Fai — ty . na on : re 
neacs of other oO1uices were re urea to 


jurnish their returns) to give an“ Account 
“of their Establishment. and Names, how 
“naid, Salary, Fees, and other Emolu- 


‘ments, and amount of their Receipts. on 
an average oi the last three years.” The 
Commissioners stated in their return, that 

y had © noS#ary, Fees or Emoluiments, 
they being paid the usual Commission 
“on the sale of the property placed 
“under their care, out of which they 
“nuid salarres to clerks, and all other 

expences of their establishment ;’’ and 
proceeded to Say, that “ their 
“sales having ceased from the year 
“ 1708, and consequently their commission 
‘also, they expected to be allowed, _on 

ihe final settiement of their accounts, a 
. remuneration for their ser- 
‘Vices since that period.”’ In an exa- 
mination of one of the Commissivners 
Which tov k place a week after, he having 
mentioned that “ a sum had been in- 
“ vested for the benefit of capters,’’ was 
‘acreupon asked, «« What was the amount 
‘of the sum vested in Public Securities ?”’ 
and he replied, “ about 27,0001. for the 
“ captors, and the whole remainder is in- 
“vested also in public securities, which 
‘we shall account for to government 
“(when we close our accounts) with In- 
“terest.”——In an explanatory Paper, de- 
‘iwered to the Committee a fortnight after 
‘lis examination, the Commissioners, after 
Stating, that they have taken particular 
~ Care from time to time not to retain a 
“larger balance than was necessary to 
: meet the exigencies to which ihey were 
: liable,” add, that « they have invested 
: the greatest part of that money in pub- 
: lic securities, with a view of making it 
ry -s while it remained in their 
. They then say, that “ they 

Consider themselves accountable to go- 


wey 


. ' 
easonable 
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/« vernment-for the Interest thus ‘accru- 


i 


| 


“ing.” ‘These expressions seem to your 


| Committee to imply, that they considered 
' themselves accountable to government for 


g 
whatever interest they had at any time 


' received by lending the balances in hand, 
| with the exception only of that portion of 
interest for which they had represented 


themselves as accountable to captors. 


‘They further observe in this explanatory 


* \ >) 
1 *¢ that Interest, &e. 


1 they have since 


render “an at 


Paper, that “on the ocher hand, having 
“ received no commission since the year 
“1799, they conceive that the services 
rendered will not be 
“more than adequately compensated by 
But when the Com- 
missioners were specifically required, by 
a subsequent Order of 9th March 180s, to 
‘count of Interest and Bene- 
“ fit ofany kind derived from the posses- 


'“ sion of any Money which, in virtue of 


«“ their Commission, may from time to 
“time have remained in their hands, and 
‘of which no account had been rendered 
“tothe Treasury,” they took a distinc- 
tion between two considerable sums, re- 
ceived by thei for interest at diflerent pe- 
riods, the one a sum of about.18,000/. (or 
of about 16,000/. according to a subse- 
quently corrected Statement) received for 


| interest before the coinpltetion oftheir sales; 


the other, a sum of about 26,000/. receiv- 
ed after that period --and they remarked, 
that “ itis for the last of these sums that 


| they have declared themselves ready to 





«account; but that as to the smaller 
sum, first received, “ they have only kept 
“ an accountof it as between themselves.”’ 
They have declared themselves unable to 
furnish, from their private papers, all the 
information which has been asked respect- 
ing the sum first received, but they confi- 
dently remark, that the profit thus made 
is not more than the sum stated.——They 
endeavour to establish their title to the 
suin first received partly by claiming in- 
terest on their balances as a privilege 
common to pul!ic accountants, and partly 
by observing, that the sum in question is 
not equal to certain sums which they had 
relinguished, though entitled to them. 
The chief sum said to be so relinquished is 
that part of their commission whieh had 
been applied by them to the payment 
of the expenccs of their establishment 
(amounting to about 15,000/.) from the 
burthen of supporting which they now 
claimed aright to be exempt, although, in 
their original Return, they had professed 
to charge themselves with it.. Another 
sum, which they take credit for having 
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relinquished, consists of some commission 


POLITICAL REGISTER.—Duich Commissioners. 


which they forbore to charge to captors, | 


but the reason assigned for this renuncia- 
tion is one which your committee cannot 
countenance or approve.—Annexed is a 
Paper transmitted by one of the Commis- 
missioners, in explanation of the meaning 
of the expressions used in their first return; 
but, in the judgment of your Committee, 
it has not removed the ground of any of 
the preceding Observations.—Your Com- 
mittee now proceed to the last point on 
which it is necessary to dwell, namely, 
the Amount and Mode of Remuneration 
which, under all the circumstances of the 
present case, seem the most proper to be 
adopted.—The following is the amount of 
the Profits which were stated on the 10th 
Feb. 1509, to have been received by the 
Commissioners : 

Commission at five per-cent. on the 
gross proceeds of their sales, after 
paying charges of their establish- 
ment - = = + © = £.74,137 

Brokerage - - - - - - 4,346 

i i ae see 


- £.114,941 


It was then also stated, that a further 
sum had been received, or was receivable, 
for Interest, which would make the profits 
ef the Commissioners- - - - 

Subject to a deduction of - 1,587 


Making together 


. Making - = = = 123,198 
Thev have expected for Com- 


mission a further sum of 





about bores « «© .) (O88 
Making the total profits 
received, and expect- 

ed, about - - - - 133,198 


—_—-— — 





Much the larger part of their Commis- 
sion has been charged on property sold 
for them by the East India Company, whe, 
by a clause in 37 Geo. 3. c. 80. were allow- 
ed five-per-cent, for their expence in ef- 
fecting such sales.—The Commissioners, 
in their first Return, have termed a com- 
mission of five-per-cent. on the gross pro- 
ceeds of their sales, “ the usual commis- 
* sion ;’’ but two and a half per-cent. on 
the gross proceeds is the highest rate com- 
mon among merchants, and is the rate 
charged by them in the case of goods sold 
through the medium of the East India 
Company. The interest which the Com- 
missioners have derived from the great 
balance of cash in their hands is not war- 








ted by mercautile practice, an exact 








interest account being generally key 
tween merchants selling on commics r 
and their employers, towhom indeed thy, 
frequently make large advances: ay| 
commission of two and a half per-cent. js, 
therefore, to be considered as in som, 
measure a recompence for that accommo. 
dation. It may be further remarked, th 

the extraordinary magnitude of the sa, 
of the commissioners form a_ reason,))) 
ground for keeping down the rate of com- 
mission. ‘This principle was urged in tly 
Report of the Committee on Public Offices 
upon the Bank, with a reference to th 
allowance made for the management o 
the public debt, and has been since acted 
upon; and it no less evidently applies to 
the present case.—Dut the grounds on 
which the Commissioners have preterred 
their claim to a Commission of five per- 
cent. on the gross proceeds in their more 
recent statements, have chiefly been, a 
precedent for that allowance, supposed to 
have been afforded in the case of a similai 
Commission issued in tbe war of 1750, 
and the general practice of prize azeuls. 
—The Gommissioners state themselves to 
have derived their intelligence on the tor 
mer of these points from a conversation with 
the late Mr. Aufrere, one of the comm 

sioners in 1756, but their information 

very imperfect and incorrect; and t 

Commissioner who gave Evidence belo: 

your Committee, professed not to know 
whether the commission was charzed on 
the gross or on the net amount of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales. It appears by sone 
authentic documents on this subject, 
which copies are annexed, that a comms 
sion of two and a half per-cent. on the ne 
proceeds having been granted, ov . 
which various undefined expences were © 
be defrayed, the commissioners represe)™ 
ed these expences (which, according 
their construction of the term, incluce! 
brokerage and various other charges 0 
sides those of their establishment) " 
amount to more than their commissio” 
and that a commission of two and 4 bal 
per-cent. on the net-proceeds of sales, - 
dependently of all expences, was pees 
quently substituted. A copy of the or 
in the account presented to the sprang 
by the Auditor, after the termination” 


it be. 


the transactions under this connmission, 
inserted in the Appendix, by which " ‘fl 
pears that the total sum paid for ser 
sion was £.14,768. 3s.—lIt was divi "f 
among 14 Commissioners.—1 he es 
commission charged by prize ase™ ate} 
been fixed by long usage at five pet- 
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snd has lately been applied by the law to 
the net proceeds of sale, having before 
been charged on the gross proceeds. It 
appears by the evidence, that the excess 
of the commission of prize agents above 
that of merchants is justified chiefly by the 
peculiar trouble imposed on the prizeagent 
inthe distribution of the proceeds ot his sales 
among the crews of the capturing vessels, a 
trouble from which the Commissioners for 
the Sale of Dutch Property were exempt. 
lf also the capital employed by the prize 
avent. and the responsibility and risk to 
which he is subject, are taken into consi- 
deration, little disparity between the two 
charges will be found.—Your Committee 
will now present an Estimate of the Re- 
muneration, to which the Commissioners 


would be entitled according to each of 


the three principles which have been 
mentioned.—First, If the commission usual 
among merchants of two and a half per 
cent. on the gross proceeds of sales should 
be vranted, about 50,0001. would be the 
amount of the allowance, out of whicli the 
expences of the Establishment (in all 
about 17,0002.) would be to be defrayed, 
leaving about $3,000/. clear profit to be 
divided among the Commhissioners.—2dly. 
lf the principle adopted in 1756, of two 
and a half per cent, on the net proceeds, 
(Wuich may amount to about 1,300,000/, 
or 1,4 0,0001.) should be resorted to, a 
sum of about 32,500/. to 35,0002. would 
be receivable, which, the expences of the 
establihment being paid, would leave 
about 15,5002. to-18,000/. to be divided 
emong the Commissioners.—3dly. If the 
commission should be calculated at the 
rate which was usual among prize agents 
at the time when the Commissioners began 
‘0 act, namely, five per-cent. on the gross 
proceeds of sales, the sum would be about 
JI,0001, subject to a similar deduction, 
‘elving a clear profit of about §2,000/.—- 
Your Committee can by no means agree 
to decide the question according to this 
"iuciple. The Commission received by 
Prize agents at the time when the Com- 
mise oners were appointed, has lately been 
“elermined to be a more than’ adequate 
remuneration for the whole of their trou- 
bie. It should also be recollected that the 
vinMissioners not only bave been exempt 
tom the labour of distributing the pro- 
Cceds of their sales among the individual 
‘lors concerned in the captures, and 
‘om much other trouble and responsibi- 
'y, as well as from the advances to which 
ize agents are subject, but are also ena- 

‘d, by the magnitude of the sum on 
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which their Commission is charged, to 
transact the public business at a much 
lower rate than is fairly due to individuals 
receiving ordinary consignments.—On the 
whole, your Committee recommend that a 
Commission of five per-cent. on the net 
proceeds of sales should be allowed to the 
Commissioners, they paying the charges 
of their establishment.— This allowance 
will probably amount to not less than about 
50,0002. or 10,0001. to each Commissioner, 
and will be more by about 17,0001. than 
would be due to them, according to the 
usual practice of merchants, and more by 
at least about 32,000/, than they could 
claim according to the precedent of 1756, 
to which they have appealed.—The excess 
of this remuneration above that enjoyed 
by merchants, as weil as above that grant- 
ed in 1756, may be justified on the ground 
partly of the more than ordinary trouble 
imposed on the present Commissioners, 
and partly by the length of time during 
which their Commission has necessaril 

subsisted, and perhaps partly also by the 
circumstance of your Committee, in con- 
sequence of the omission not only of the 
Commissioners, but also of the government, 
having to recommend a retrospective ar- 
rangement. The sum which the Commis- 
sioners will have to refund, in case of the 
adoption of this suggestion,. will be not 
less than between 60 and 70,000%. They 
will also fail to receive nearly 20,0001. 
which they appear to have expected to 
appropriate to their own use, for further 
interest and commission.—Your Commit- 
tee cannot allow any wéight to the obser- 
vation, that two of the Commissioners 
having, after a term, quitted their protes- 
sions with a view to the fulfilment of their 
trust, some reference should be made to 
this circumstance in estimating the amount 
of the remuneration. No notice of the 
intended sacrifice was given; and it is 
obvious, that by proportioning the general 
compensation receivable by the Body to the 
special claims of two Individuals, a more 
than adequate reward would be granted to 
the majority.—If it should be thought fit to 
adopt the suggestion of your Committee, the 
Commissioners ought to be credited in ac- 
count for the proposed Commission, and 
to be debited for all sums applied to their 
own use, since they have been taken with- 
out due authority, the same general prin- 
ciples béing observed by the auditors in 
the settlement of the concerns of these 
Commissioners which are usual in similar 
cases.—Your Committee further suggest, 
that the Commissioners should be directed 
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to use their utmost diligence to make up Town or GODALMID NG, 
aud transmit their accounts to the lords of At a Meeting of the Corp Oration 2) 
his M: aye sty’s P rivy Counc il, with a view | principal Inhabitants of the Town of ¢ 
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to their being sul ymitted to the Board of | dalming, held at the Town Hall, jn pul 
Treasury, and by them referred to the | suance of a Requisition for tliat DUrpos ' 
Auditors. —Your Committee have not pur- | to the Warden of the Town, on Mon lay : 


sued their examination of all the eae s to | the 27th day of March, 180g. 
which their attention has been called, as! It was (with the exception of two on), 
will be seen by the evidence, partly be- | unanimously resolved, That an Addre | 
cause such investigation might detain them | irom the Corporation and Inhabitants o 

| this Town be torthwith prepared and p hy 


Se oe ‘d to G. Le W ardle, e¢- . M. P. t| 


too long from their inquiries into other 
subjects, and partly on the ground of their 
not wishing to be considered as exempting | ing him for the manly and patie 
the government ‘ronm_the duty of applying | by which he so pecu! larly distinguished ‘i 
their attention to the transactions ef the | | himself as a Member of a a 

| 


Commissioners, or the auditors from the | bringing forward and prosecuting the In- 




























































diligent and exact periormance of the | quiry in the Rouse of Commons nt ' 6 
functions of their important office. The | C anduct of the late Commander in Chic 
magnitude of the charges on the vessels | his Royal [lighness the Duke of York. 
and cargoes sold, which manilests itself in That Mr. W cale the Warden, and Mi _ 
the diflerence between the gross and the | Haydon, a Member of the- said ( Or pora- ly 
net proceeds, and in the CXCESS of the | tion, be deputed to present such Address, 7" 
charges above the whole proceeds in the | and that they do forthwith consult Mr. th 
case of m: any vessels, appear to demand | Wardle as to the most convenient time fu ad 
attention.—-Your Committee have had it | his receiving the same. ‘c 
chiefly in their view to examine and ani- That these Resolutions be entered on th 
madvert upon those points which derive | the Records of the said Corporation, as « M4 
importance either from the magnitude of | lasting memorial of the opinion entertained a 
the saving in question, or from their in- | by the C orporation and Inhabitants of this th; 
volving some general principles, on Which Town of Mr. Wardle’s Parliamentary Ser- he 
it might be matertal to Msist.—QOn a re- | vices, and as a Tribute of their gratel pe 
aa of the whole of the subject which | acknowledgments to him. cis 
has-been before them, they beg leave ge- THe Appress. ed 
nerally to‘remark, that to commit pecu- To G. L. Wardle, esq. M. P. lor 
niary trusts of extraordin: ry mm: ignitude Godalming, 27th Me arch, 1°09. the 
to persons, however respectable as indi- Sir;—We the undersigned Membe ‘.. 
viduals, and however qualified for their | of the C ‘Orpo ration, and principal Inhabi to 
employment by the habits of their foimer | tants of the Town of Godalming, th» att 
lives, without settling, during a long course | day assembled at the Town Hall, in pur- of 
of years, the mode or amount of their re- | suance of a Requisition far that purpose thi. 
muperation,—without providing any ma- | the Warden of the Town, feeling conviic oe 
terial check on their proceedings,—and | that Corruption in any Government B Hos 
without reminding them of their responsi- | ne cessarily tend to w eaken its own just .t = 
bility by calling for any regul; at or perio- | thority, and admiring that manly and pa tha 
dical account, is a neglect which m: iy be | triotic spirit by which you so pec vulia ny len 
expected often to lead to equ: ally prejudi- distinguished y ourself as a awed mn Pale pa; 
cial conse ie neces, and is a deviation from | liament, in b ringing forward and pro : of | 
the acknowledged duty, and also, as your cating the Inquiry in the House ‘al Com: all 
Committee trust, from the ordinary prac- | mons, into the Conduct of the late Coin ed 
tice of government. mander in Chief, desire to offer yo" sit Reg 
uta : most singere and hearty thanks, rte Me 
> Ve ¢ 
PROCEEDINGS lasting memorial of the opi y ae at | 
: tain of your Parliamentary ervices, * Ad. 
In Counties, Crrizs, Bonoucus, &c. re- | have caused this Tribute of Acknow! ed to t 
latize to the recent Inquiny in the House | ment to be entered on the Records «! '* don 
of Commons, respecting the Conduct of the | said Corporation. too} 
Duke or York. (Continued from p. 568.) (Here-follow the signatures-) quis 
on Oe Re aN : ewes siete . —— hay 
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